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yROM THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


LOUIS A;—OR, 


Ove hero first apologizes for intruding his} 
autobiography upon the public, from the fact 
that this is an autobiographical-loving age : 
why, then, says he, should J not amuse myself, 
ifpot my readers, by revealing the experience 
[have acquired, if it were only for the purpose 
of establishing two facts, which many young 
men seem to doubt; natnely, that vanity is 
pot solely confined to women ; and that all old 
gentlemen, however improbable it may ap-| 
year, Were once young. * * eet. 

Ihave been many years absent from my 
home, wandering in search of that yet undis- 
covered good, ‘a fine climate ;’ which, like 
happiness, forever eludes the pursuer, though 
constantly holding out delusive prospects of 
itsattanment. The searchers of one, like 
those of the other, are, in general, confined 
to the class, who, possessed of more wealth 
than wisdom, make unto themselves an im- 
yinary good; and then set out in a weary 
chase of it. 

On my return, after many long and weary 
years of absence, I was rather worse in health 
than when | left; as the incursions made on 
my already debilitated constitution, by undue 
heat, unlooked for winds, and unwholesome 
diet, instead of retarding, tended to advance, 
the effects of that cruel enemy, Time. 

Change of air having been prescribed for 
me, [ lately proceeded tu this country seat of 
mine, which I have not visited for twenty- 
five years; and I have had the drawers of 
my old eseritoire brought to my easy chair, 
and have sought amusement in examining 








heir contents. What piles of letters, ig deli- 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 


|eate hand-writing, tied up with ribands of 
las delicate dye, met my pensive gaze! What 
‘miniatures of languishing blue-eyed blondes, 
and sparkling piquante brunettes! What 
long ringlets of hair of every color, from the 
lightest shade of auburn, (maliciously called 
\red,) to the darkest hue of the raven’s wing ! 
What rings, pins, and lockets, were scattered 
around, with mottos of eternal love and 
everlasting fidelity! which eternal love and 
everlasting fidelity had rarely withstood the 
ordeal of six months’ intimacy. What count- 
less pairs of small white gloves! What 
heaps of purses, the works of delicate fingers! 
What piles of fans; knots of riband; with 
boquets of faded flowers, and a profusion of 
seals, with devices each more tender than the 
other ! 

The past, with all its long forgotten plea- 
sures and pains, rose up to my imagination. 
The loved—the changed—the dead—stood 
before me, in their pristine charms; and I 
felt towards each, and all, some portion of 
long vanished tenderness revive in my breast, 
Beautiful sex ! soothers in our affliction, and 
best enliveners in our hours of happiness, all 
that I have known of joy on earth, I owe to 
your smiles—to your partiality ! 

This miniature represents my first love, 
not the object of my crude, puerile fancy ; 
for what stripling has ever passed from fif- 
teen to twenty, without having fancied him- 
self, at least half a dozen times, smitten with 
the tender passion? No—this picture has 
nothing to do with such minor phantasies. 
It represents her who caused me to feel the 
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first rational sentiment of attachment I ever | in obeying their desires, than in 

experienced, the first woman that led me to! her own. 
anticipate with pleasurable feelings the holy || There was a sweet pensiveness jn her , 
state of wedlock, as a near, and not as a per-| ture, that harmonized perfectly with the ms 
spective good; as a happiness to be attained jculiar character of her beauty. Her’. hie 
as speedily as possible, and not as a change! not a mind prone to gloom, but of that sn... 


of life to be endured, as best it might be, at) dued and tender order, which, like a sync. 


Sratitying 


some remote period. How vast is the differ-| 
ence, by the way, between a passion and a 
sentiment! The first may be excited for an 
unworthy object, and in an unworthy mind ;_ 
by a silly girl for a sillier boy; but the sec- | 
ond can only be inspired by a pure woman, 
and entertained by an honorable man. One 
of the many distinctions between the two 
sexes, is, that women feel love as a senti-| 
ment; while with men, it is a passion: hence, 
it takes deeper root, and is of longer duration, 
with them, than with us. But, in proportion 
to our intellectual cultivation, this peculiarity 
becomes Jess frequent; for imagination and 
refinement once enlisted beneath the banners 
of love, that becomes sentiment which other- 
wise would have been solely passion. 


But to return from this digression, I now 
begin the narrative of my first love. 


Louisa Sydney, the original of the minia- 
ture now before me, was one of the fairest 
specimens of her sex that nature ever formed. 
There are the eyes, blue as heaven’s own | 
cerulean hue, and the cheek with its delicate 


| 





tint, resembling the leaf of a newly blown) 


rose. There are the long and silken tresses 
of lightest brown, that wantoned over her 
tinely rounded shoulders, descending to a 
waist, whose exquisite symmetry was un- 
equalled. Well dol remember, when one 
of those silken glossy ringlets was severed 
from her beautiful head, to fill the locket now 
before me! Poor, dear Louisa! how she 
loved me! There is something soothing and 
delightful in the recollection of a pure-mind- 
ed woman’s affection; it is the oasis in the 
desert of a worldly man’s life, to which his 
feelings turn for refreshment, when wearied | 
with the unhallowed passions of this work- 
o’day world. I would not voluntarily relin- 


quish the memory of Louisa’s love for all—| 





all—what shall I say !—Alas! my all of en- 
joyment is now so limited, that I have little | 
to resign; but that, and much, much more, | 


would I surrender, sooner than part from the | 
conviction that she Joved me. 


Louisa Sydney was not only beautiful, but 
she was mild and gentle, beyond description ; 
yet her gentleness and amazing docility, had 
nothing of insipidity in them, for they origi- 
nated in a perfect freedom from selfishness, 
that led her to yield her own wishes to those | 
of the person she loved, a concession not of. 
reason but of volition. She absolutely lived | 
for those dear to her; and had more pleasure | 


twilight, in itself beautiful, disposes qi) «, 
feel its mild and soothing influence. (. 
icould not have told her, with the sliehto. 
prospect of success, a ludicrous story, a whim, 
sical quibble, or any one of the various bad 
(jokes with which the conversation of the 
generality of persons is assisted in society, 
|But she was one to whom the fairest flowers, 
‘the most imaginative poem, or the most ele. 
vated work on practical holiness, would }p 
felt to be an appropriate offering. Strongly 
‘tinctured with romance, the romance oj 
youthful refinement, which is a natural qt. 
|tribute of the best and purest of her sex, ey: 
|experience has driven the illusions of early 
‘youth away, Louisa shrark from the byy 
world, affrighted and stunned with its ty;. 
‘moil ; and opened her innocent heart to the 
‘contemplation of the charms of nature, and 
‘the adoration of the God who created ther, 
| What pictures we drew of the future !— 
love, not in a cottage, because she knew my 
lot had rendered my home a stately one, bu: 
ishe would have preferred a more hwin)!e 
abode. 
| “A cottage,” has she often said, “ over. 
‘grown with woodbine, jessamine, and roses; 
‘sheltered by a wood, with a clear stream 
gliding in front of a garden, redolent wit) 
flowers; this, dearest Harry, would be my 
choice.” 

“ And our food, dearest,” would I reply, 
in bantering mood, “ should be milk, honey, 
and curds, with new-laid eggs and simpe 
fruits.” 

“Well, such food would amply content 
me,” would Louisa say, * but your sex are «- 


ways thinking of a good dinner. Yet, woud 
|you all be better and happier, because mor 


healthy, if your diet was more simple; bu! 
you ‘yearn for the flesh pots,’ the green tat 
of turtle, or the white muscle of venison, t 
‘racy juice of Spain’s vines, and the iced vin- 
tage of France. Ah, Harry, Harry— 





‘ These little things, disguise it how you can 
These little things are dear to little man! 


| Bless me, what a twinge that was! 

‘seemed as if a red-hot knitting-needle ws 
shot through my foot; and the exclamation 
it occasioned brought my blockhead of « s'- 
vant in, with—If you please, sir, did 
eall?”—Did [ call? if I had, he would 
have been so prompt in his attendance. i: 
this plaguy gout! how dependent it makes * 
‘man feel! for not only does it * fill all bs 
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jynes with aches—make him roar,” but it 
noresses him with the agreeable conviction, 
pat if'a spark from the fire should by chance 
pp attracted towards his garments, he might 
ss consumed at leisure, unless some servant 
ould arrive to his rescue. Ah! why did I 
wo marry? why not have secured to myself 
, leitimate—a licensed nurse, whose duty, 
f not pleasure, it would have been, to have 
yatched the paroxysms of this fearful mala- 
jy, and to have noted the want of philosophy 
yith which they were endured? People are 
sways so philosophically stoical to the suffer- 
nos of their near and dear relatives, and so 
ready to accuse them of not. bearing the ills 
i which flesh is heir, with becoming equa- 
nimity. Another twinge !—Oh! what mar- 
trrdom ! 

"Pshaw, pshaw, at this rate my confession 
will never be made. Let me see, where was 
1! Poor, dear Louisa! we thought not of 
sout in her day ; no, no, nor of the necessity 
of easy chairs, in which persons are most 
uneasily placed ; nor of sofas, reclining on 
which, a wretch suffers more than on the 
bed of Procrustes. In her day, I only re- 
membered that I had feet for dancing. 

y (x * + * 


But to resume.—Let me open this pacquet 
of letters, written with a crow quill. How 
(elicate is the writing, and the riband that 
holds them together, couleur de rose, like the 
cheek of the fair writer when they were 
nenned—that cheek—what is it now! Poor, 
dear Louisa ! 

Here is the first letter she ever wrote me, 
for | see { numbered them. 


“T fear you will think me too lightly won, 
and blame my imprudence in answering the 


note you placed in my hand on leaving the | 


bell. That note has told me all that I longed 
to know, which I hoped, yet doubted. And 
jeta feeling of remorse poisoned my enjoy- 
ment while reading it; for, conscience whis- 
pered that L ought not to have received it, 
and that in perusing it, I violated the duty I 
owedear mamma. Every word of kindness 
fom her (and never does she speak to me 
save in kiadness,) seems to reproach me for 
this duplicity. Do let me tell her; or, bet- 


ter still, confess to her yourself, that you love 
ine; for there is something that looks like 
guilt in mystery, which renders it abhorrent 


” 


Poor, dear Louisa ! 
Here is No. 2. 


“What a delightful picture you have 
But can you, 
‘earest Harry, give up the gay and brilliant 
world, which you have enjoyed with such a 
zest, to retire to some sequestered home with 
me! I rejoice that you like green fields, | feelings are as delicate as is, alas! hor frame; 


crawn of our future lives! 





trees, flowers, and birds, almost as much as [ 
do.” (Poor dear soul! I had persuaded her, 
and myself too, that I was a perfect Cory- 
don.) “From my infancy I had felt delight 
in them, and this sympathy in our tastes is a 
new link in the chain of affection that binds 
us, I thought, but perhaps it was only fan- 
cy, that you looked pale last night, and this 
thought haunted my pillow.” (Poor Louisa! 
if she saw me now, with this rubicund face !) 
“T hope you are not ill, dear Henry; or if 
ill, that you will not make light of your in- 
disposition, Now, that you know the happi- 
ness of another depends on you, you must be 
careful of your health. It is by suggesting 
to me a similar reflection, that dear good 
mamma makes me submit to a thousand dis- 
agreeable remedies, for colds caught, and an- 
tidotes against catching them. 

| ‘Is it not even more culpable of me to 
write to you clandestinely, than to receive 
your letters?” (I had postponed declaring 
in form to her mother, purposely, that I might 
enjoy the selfish gratification of triumphing 
over Louisa’s repugnance tothe maintenance 
of our secret correspondence.) “ Indeed, 
Harry, | must write to you no more, until 
mamma knows all; for she is too confiding 
and indulgent to be deceived by her child, 
/on whom she has lavished such unremitting 
care and affection. I know not how I shall 
acquire courage to place this note in your 
j hand; there is something so unfeminine—so 
_indelicate, in acting thus, and in the presence, 
'too, of the dear parent I am deceiving, that I 
‘blush for myself. Do not, dearest Harry, 
think ill of me, that my attachment to you 
has conquered the maidenly reserve of your 


“ys o% 


‘ Loursa. 


Dear, gentle soul! I think I see her now, 
‘with that deep, earnest look of tenderness, 
|with which I so often caught her beautiful 
eyes fixed on my face! Why, bless me, 
‘\if Lam not playing the woman, and weeping 
fora poor, dear girl, that has been in her 
||grave these forty years! Well, ] did not 
| think T had so much softness left in my rug- 
|ged nature; but, if ever a girl merited to be 
loved and lamented, it was Louisa Sydney. 

[ complied with her desire, and told her 
mother of our attachment a week sooner than 
‘I had intended. ‘The good lady seemed 
nearly as much hurt as surprised, that her 
||daughter should have avowed a preference 
for any man, without having first consulted 

her; but, a tear and a kiss from Louisa, and 
‘a few civil speeches from me, made our peace, 
/and all was soon couleur de rose again. 

“Mr. Lyster,” said Lady Sydney, “in con- 
fiding my child to you, I give you that which 
\is dearer to me than life itself. Louisa’s 
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neither are formed to resist even the breath continually proposing plans of amusemen; i 
of unkindness. Watch over her happiness, | opposition to the watchful care of Lady s, ri 
be careful of exposing her fragile health to ney. It appeared to me that Louisa’s a;.,. 
any sudden changes of temperature, and for- tion for me was most strongly displayed 
get not that you have a precious, but tender when it led her to thwart the eounse! of yo 
plant: she requires a never-ceasing care, but whose slightest wish she had hitherto joyfully 
will amply reward you for it, if it please the obeyed; consequently, my vanity and se. 
Almighty to spure her to you.” 'fishness (and I had an undue portion of bot), 
There was a solemnity in the fond moth- Jed me to indulge in this puerile, this yp. 
er’s appeal, that threw a damp over my joy; worthy gratification, even at the expense of 
but, when I saw the bright rose blooming on | the feelings of the creature dearest to mo 
the cheek of my betrothed, and marked the on earth. 
lustre of her beautiful eyes, I attributed Lady Lady Sydney, however, bore all my guilty 
Sydney’s warning to the anxiety of maternal perversity with exemplary patience. {1 was 
affection, and almost smiled at her thinking plain, that seeing the extent of her dauch. 
Louisa a sickly plant. The natural docility ter’s attachment to me, she stifled her own 
of this lovely girl, operated upon by her sentiments, rather than risk becoming a sy). 
strong affection for my unworthy self, gave ject of contention between us ; and frequent. 
me a most despotic empire over her; and I ly yielded her better—wiser judgment, in 
had the weakness of being proud of displaying | preference to wounding Louisa’s feelings, y 
it even to her mother. How often have I | disputing mine. _"* 
seen the cheek flush, anda tear start into; Yet; notwithstanding little altercations, or 
the eye of Lady Sydney, when, to gratify rather a forced submission to my will, how 
some caprice of mine, her too gentle daugh- | happy was the period that followed the ac. 
ter has neglected some wise precaution rela- | ceptance of my proffered hand! Though we 
tive to her health, which I deemed super- | met every day, and passed nearly the while 
fluous, though it was urged with anxiety by of it together, still I insisted on Louisa’s 
the alarmed parent. 1 writing to me; and now, that our engage- 
Louisa had reproached me for this conduct, ment was ratified by her mother, she poured 
saying, “How can you, Harry, make me act, | forth, with the artless warmth of youthful in- 
even in trifles, contrary to mamma’s advice! | nocence, the expression of her sentiments. 
I cannot bear to see her look distressed or | Ay, those were happy days, yet I thought not 
apprehensive ; though I[ believe there is no | $0 then, for I was anticipating the still hap- 
cause, for I feel well, quite well, and so’ pier period when I should call this lovely 
happy !” creature mine. How often have I since re- 
How her soft lustrous eyes beamed on proached myself for not having sufficiently 


me with increased tenderness, as she re-| prized them? How often have I recalled ] 


ferred to her happiness, implying that I was each word and look of her, whose every word 
its source. |and look gave me rapture. But such is man, 
“It is my dear mother's excessive love for never content with the present, always look- 
me, that makes her see danger where none ing to the future, that mysterious future, 
exists; yet it is cruel, it is ungrateful of me, | whose secrets, could he but divine them, 
not to avoid exciting her apprehensions. I would make the present appear blissful. 
imagine myself in her place—and well canI | I had no father to consult, a large fortune 
fancy how I should feel at seeing a stranger |at my own disposal, and, as parsimony was 
come and usurp the authority, the love, all not then among my faults, I gave Lady Syd- 
that had previously been exclusively mine.| ney carte blanche for the marriage svttle- 
To resign this empire over the heart and con-| ments. Title deeds were placed in the hands 
duct of an only child, must be a bitter feeling, | of the lawyers, those gentlemen so blamed 


until time has softened it. Why, then, take) by impatient lovers, and commended by pru- § 


this ungenerons pleasure, dear Harry, in put- dent parents, whose disagreeable duty app- 
ting your wishes in competition with her’s; | rently consists, not only in seeing that no 
knowing, as you too well do, that I cannot re- | error be committed by contracting parties, 
sist following your's, though I am not un- but in discovering that some oversight has 
grateful enough not to suffer a painful sense taken place in the lives of their defunct pro- 
of remorse while disobeying her’s.” | genitors. 

When Louisa has thus spoken tome,I have Jewels and carriages were ordered, our 
tried to laugh her out of her scruples, calling | portraits were exchanged, by which I became 
her mother’s precautions absurd, and her | possessed of the beautiful miniature now be- 
remedies the quackeries of an old woman. fore me; all (except the long ringlet of fair 
Many were the stupid pleasantries, and bad | hair, and her letters,) that remains to remind 
jokes, which | lavished on the subject ; and | me of as lovely and pure a creature, as ever 
derived an idle and a guilty gratification from || returned to that heaven from which, while 
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earth, she seemed an exile. The days of a sort of superstitious dread, a shrinking pre- 
wortship are proverbial for their brevity and sentiment, that such happiness is too exqui- 
gweetness ; mine passed with a velocity that | site for this world, and that it cannot endure. 
jow appears like the quick fleeting visions My very soul seems to imbibe rapture from 
if sleep, though I then often murmured at the glories of the sky and earth, and to ex- 
their slowness. “ The twelfth of next month,” | pand in love to the Creator, for endowing me 
igve L often exclaimed, “oh! would it were | with this extatic feeling for his works. My 
rived, (it was the period fixed on for our eyes are gladdened with the all-enchanting 
marriage ;) how intolerably slow appears the scene around us; and you, dearest, are near 
sooress of time!” When I thus vented my me to share this happiness! Oh! who can 
impatience, Louisa would rebuke me, and regard that blue sky, and the soft, yet vivid 
ay it was wicked, it was ungrateful to Provi- tints, of the many-colored foliage, the ver- 
jence, as every hour seemed marked with dant lawns, whence spring a thousand odor- 
iappiness. Even now, I seem to see her ous flowers, and that limpid river, whose 
ugel face, and to hear the low sweet voice, glassy water seems formed to mirror the 
whose tones were music to my ear, though lovely scenes on its margin, without feeling 
grty long and dreary years have passed over an adoration for the Power that created them? 
ny head since she was laid in the grave. Yet, in the midst of the tender, overflowing 
We had agreed one evening to go on the sense of gratitude with which such objects 
yater the following day, and to dine at Rich- | inspire me, is mingled a sadness, as I reflect 
nond. Louisa looked forward with almost on the uncertainty of life; and that, in a few 
dildish pleasure to this excursion, as she hours’ notice, we may be summoned to quit 
nged to be in the country again, even for a) this beauteous, joyous earth, the blue and 
fwhours. I despatched my groom with a smiling skies, and those dearer to us—oh! 
jetter to order dinner to be prepared for us, how much dearer! than earth or sky. Be- 
ai we talked over our party with anticipa- fore I knew you, Harry, I often contem- 
tions of delight. plated death, and never with dread; but, 
The next morning, the weather was sultry || now, I shrink from it in dismay ; for to leave 
and oppressive, quick shifting aid opaque | you would be worse than death.” 
duds threatened rain, and Lady Sydney J chided het for these gloomy forebodings, 
posed the postponement of our excursion’ pyt she returned to them. 
» a more favorable day. I fancied I saw) 








“T have frequently thought,” continued 
she, “ that we do not talk of death sufficient- 
ly often. What would be said of the unkind 
friend, who, knowing that a long and inevita- 
ble journey must part him for years from 
some dear, dear object, should neglect to 


lvisa joined her entreaties, seeing the ob- | speak of it to her; or to leave her the mem- 
sinney with which I urged my wishes; and °°Y that they had together made preparations 
w embarked at Whitehall staire, in high for it It is thus, Harry, that I would wish 
mits, notwithstanding the alarmed glances [F US to think of that longer journey, that 
vith which, from time to time, Lady Sydney bitter and fearful separation, death, that the 
nyarded the overcast sky. “ |survivor may have the consolation, and a 
We passed a delightful day, rambling in blessed one it is, of knowing that the departed 
te beautiful environs of Richmond: Louisa | Vent not forth, without having often thought 
laning on my arm, and her dove-like eyes of, mourned, and prepared for, the inevitable 
eking sympathy in mine, at every new fea- parting. Yet, though I have dreaded death 
ure of the enchanting landseape. || since I have known you, I still think, that 
Who that has ever enjoyed the pure hap-| blessed are they who die young, ere yet life 
fess of a walk, in a beautiful country, with | has lost any of its charms, or that the eye has 
te woman he loves, can forget it in after learned to look on nature without delight, or 
wars? Every word she uttered, every change || the heart to kindle at its beauties without 
het lovely face is remembered by me, more|| gratitude. I met these lines the other day— 


heshly, oh! how much more freshly, than | ‘Who dies in youth ‘scapes many wretched hours, 
ny circumstance of my later life. How) And goes unschooled in truths long life must learn ; 
Truths that once known, each fair illusion flies, 

fen have they been recalled, and dwelt on, Sever sania te chnah.ae lane ian. 

wonly the words and looks of her we have | The early dead know not that lore can die, 

frst loved ever are. | And yet the Aearts that cherished it, survive ; 

“Wh I feel H ” id '| They think not smiling friendship can deceive, 
when : eel as now, dear arry, sal Nor that the ties of blood by nature wrought, 

Lonisa, laying her small white hand on my|! Are weak as cords made of the ocean’s foam, 


tm, “ > . ‘ || Which e’en the first rade fitful blast can break ; 
} the vast goodness of Providence in not || Or like snow wreaths that melt before the sun, 


“ving me a single wish unsatisfied, | have'! pissotving till no trace is left behind. 


iappointment in Louisa’s sweet face, and | 


his-but why try to evade the avowal !— 
With the wilfulness that had so frequently 
id me to oppose the prudent precautions of 
lay Sydney, I was now induced to overrule 
ier objections, and to insist on our going. 
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No, to die early is to ‘scape much pain, lshe placed her burning, a : 

And pass away, with all youth’s gifts still with us, ltra P rent hand witt gs nd already nearly 

Leaving a sweet, though mournful memory | transpare mm mine, Seeing tig; 

Of our young lives, to be for ever kept I was almost overwhelmed by the agony , 

In hearts that loved us, while we tarried here.’ “my feelings, she tried to regain compos ot 
eo Usure, 


hat - |and whispered to me— 
And, as I perused them, I felt that to die)", Remember, dearest, that our separatig 


7 i ive happiness.” |. 
young, is better than to survive happine lis not to be eternal; for, though I cn. 


There was something so sweet, though!|ctay with you on earth, you will, throush 
mournful, in the tones of her voice, that) Divine mercy, come to me, where 7 ta 
though | attempted to chide her for thus) partings are. I die young, sin or sorrow es 
dwelling on so painful a subject, [ could not} not blighted me; I die beloved too, ergs 
banter her, as was my wonted custom, when-|' not this to die happy? You will remonijv: 


ever she was more than usually pensive.) me, Harry, going down to the grave in my 
Lady Sydney interrupted us, by entreaties to) youth, leaving behind me noone to blame my 
return home; she saw storms and rain men-||jife, and some dear, oh! how dear, objrcis 
acing in every cloud that floated over our) to mourn its brevity. Comfort my poor oe 
heads, yet I lingered, in spite of her anxiety ‘ther, when I am gone, and prove, deares: 
to embark, smiling at her fears. The unu-| flarry, that you truly loved me, by so recy. 
sual exercise had heated, as well as fatigued /||jating your life on earth, that we may te 
my gentle love; her mother, soon after we}| united in heaven.” othe 
had entered the boat, remarked that she ap- || 
peared flushed; a term I was inclined to}) 
“pe with, as I thought I had never seen 

ouisa look so lovely before, the heightened||“ é 
tint of her cheeks imparting an increased pote until Death had clasped her in hs 
brilliancy to her eyes. sansehyrongntnsy? 

We had only proceeded half way to Lon-|) n the twelfih of July, —93, she breathed 
don, when the threatening clouds poured aj her last, that day, which was to have sven 
deluge; and, ina few minutes, Louisa was} OUT hands joined at the altar—that diy, 
drenched by its torrents. How did I now] whose tardy approach [ had so often itp. 
reproach myself for my obstinacy, in having} tieatly longed for, and impiously blamed tr 
forced her mother to consent to this party.| its delay, saw her a corpse. Oh! Louis, 
The alarmed glances with which she exam. sainted love of my youth, the unwonted tears 
ined her daughter’s face, seemed prophetic} that fill these aged eyes, prove that years, 
of some impending evil. I caught the infec-| long years, have not banished your cher. 
tious fear, which not all the smiles of the fair| ished image from my heart. 
object of it could pacify; and, with a bitter!) [ have been recalled from the mournful 
feeling of self-reproach, I mentally promised,! past to the dreary present, by the indiscreet 
that never again would I expose her to a sim-; entrance of my stupid servant, who had tor 
ilar danger by my wilfulness. peat his usual phrase of “ Did you call, sir!” 

All the remediés used by the doting mo-' twice, before [ was aware of his presence. 
ther to avert the consequences of this disas-| The blockhead found me weeping passion 
trous day, proved unavailing. The next! ately; and it was one of the exclamotions 
found Louisa ina fever, and her mother al-| wrung from me by grief, that he mistook tor 
most distracted. | hardly dared to meet Lady} a ca/l. His look of surprise and pity, anger- 
Sydney, and yet I could not bear to absent) ed me. ‘Go way, go way, let me be!” was 
myself from her house. I felt that to my) the uncourteous exclamation which ¢rove 
perverseness all the misery now impending! him and his pity away ; and le‘t me looking 
over this late happy home was to be attri-| very foolish, and feeling not a little ashained 
buted; and, as each day increased the danger, at having been caught weeping like a blub- 
[ prayed, with my very soul humbled to the! bering school-boy. Hang the fellow! what 
dust, and in a bitterness of spirit rarely felt,! will be, what can he think, has occasioned 
and never to be described, that Louisa might) my grief! He'll be sure to imagine that my 
be spared. Her reason never left her for a| tears and exclamations were wrung from me 
moment; and she soon became fully aware by pain. This is too vexatious ; I would not 
that her hours were numbered. She entreat- have even such a lout suppose that phys cal 
ed to be allowed to see me: and [ was sum- suffering could wring a tear from me. And 
moned to her chamber. yet, if he knew that his old gouty master Nas 

I found her reclined on a sofa; the hectic been weeping for a maiden who has been 
blush of fever on her cheek, and her beautiful more than forty years in her grave, it wou 
eyes sparkling with an unearthly lustre. A make the raseal laugh. Indeed, there 
tear dimmed their radiance as she gazed on’ something ludicrous in my weakness, | must 
me; and her lip trembled with emotion, as confess; yet, sdch was the vividness Wi) 


Exhausted by the exertion of speaking, she 
fainted. The physicians drove me from the 
chamber: and I never saw my dear [,». 
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! 
ghich memory brought back old thoughts | chimney-piece commenced playing her fa- 
ind feelings, that 1 forget I am an old man. \| Vorite air, an air to which we had both often 

Nevertheless, there is a pleasure, though || listened in happy hours. I almost expected 
isa very melancholy one, in remembering it would awake her, so powerfully did its 
the days of our youth, those days when we || sound bring back the past; and for the mo- 
could feel—mentally, I mean ; for, most as-|;ment drive away the fearful reality of the 
qredly, senility is not devoid of its physical | present. As I gezed on her face, a fly—a 
gosations, however its intellectual ones may || large blue fly—fixed on her pale lip, and this 
ie blunted. Let me, then, prolong this lux- = me to the dreadful truth. 
yy of wo, by recurring again to my poor|| “ What, is she already, even in my pre- 
ist Louisa. I could not bear that she should | sence, to become the prey of such as thou ?” 
be consigned to “ the narrow house” without ! cried I, approaching to drive away the odious 
ny once more looking at that angel face. I|jinsect. But it retained its place until my 
watched an opportunity when her heart-bro- || hand came almost in contact with it; and 
jen mother had been removed, in a state of}/only fled when that hand fell on the lip it 
exhaustion, from the chamber of death, for I || would have saved from profanation. Its icy, 
jared not meet her there. I entered it with || rigid touch seemed to freeze my blood; and 
heart bowed down by sorrow, and trem-|/she I loved—yes, loved to adoration—became 
bling limbs that almost refused to bear their||—oh, God! that I should have felt it—an ob- 
wretched master. ject of fear. 

It was early morn, a soft balmy summer's || I rushed from the room in a state of dis- 
morn, when al] nature seemed to awaken ||traction: and a violent brain fever released 
with renovated charms, while she, the fairest || me, for some weeks, from the consciousness 
ofnature’s works, was faded forever. Thorgh lof suffering. 
in London, the little garden into which the|| I never again saw Lady Sydney, for she 
windows of the room opened, seemed as ver-|| left England in a short time after her daugh- 
nal and retired as if it belonged to the coun-||ter’s death: and died at Nice, within six 
tty. This garden had been the favorite re-|| months of the period that consigned Louisa 
yeat of Louisa ; it was filled with plants and ||to the grave. Before she quitted London, 
rare flowers, the greater part of which had | she addressed to me a mournful, but a kind 
been raised by her own fair hands. They ||letter, in which she inclosed the following 
were now in all their blooin, and redolent|/stanzas, which was found in the desk of my 
with fragrance, the dew-drops sparkling on || Jost and sainted love, and were the last she 
their leaves, while she—oh, God ! how fear- ‘ever wrote. 
ful was the contrast! I drew near the bier, 
and looked on that still lovely face. How ||THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 
col’, how marble-like, was its repose; yet| Oh! lay me not in the dark vault, 

#) exquisitely soft was the character of her | put Set qne pas may weary Sand 

. ‘ | 1 some sequester'd verdant spot, 

beauty, that it more resembled sleep than| Where the pale moou her beams can shed. 
death, While I gazed on that countenance, || + tee Solaiethh cith 

‘hs ; ayo I love to think "twill shine upon 
which the cold, dark grave was so soon to| Ihe turf that soon will hide this breast, 
ile from me for ever, the birds which she} When I, within the silent grave, 
iad been accustomed to feed, came gaily | Have found forgetfulness and rest. 
chirping to the window; and even ventured | 
to pass the sill, chirping still more loudly, as | 
iftoclaim their wonted repast. The gaicty | 
of their notes almost maddened me; and U| And yet ons other boon I'd ack. 
nee, like a maniac, to chase them, and close | Dear mother ; when He comes, oh! teil 
iv windows, which had been opened when|| fine Mess him: now is pat 
laly Sydney had withdrawn. Again I turned 
0 gaze on that cold, pale face, which seemed Heigh-ho! how melancholy I am—I did 
o exert a magical power over my senses. not think I had so much feeling left in my 

“No, she cannot be gone from me for|jheart; I thought it had al! centered in my 
ever,” said I. * How could I bear existence || toe, which has Jately been the most sensitive 
without her? How think that hours, days,||part about me. Bless me! what a rueful 
weeks, months, years, are to pass away, and || figure the too faithful mirror opposite to me 
inever more to see her, who was the light||reflects! the eyes nearly as red as the cheeks, 
o'my eyes, the joy of my heart! Oh! speak||and the nose redder than either. And this 
tome, angel of my life! give me some sign ||is the face that poor, dear Louisa delighted 
tat Jam not all, all forgotten !” to look on! She was right; it is better to 
_ While I apostrophized the beautiful statue || die young than to outlive all one loved, and 
telore me, whose Promethean spark was ex-/||all that rendered one loveable. She went 
tinguished for ever, a musical clock on the'! down to her grave in the bloom of youth and 








And let the flowers I loved so much 
te placed around my humble grave, 
For, ah! in quitting this fair earth, 
What pleased in life I still would crave. 
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beauty ; and she yet exists in my fond mem- 
ory as she was, young, and oh, how lovely! 
while J have survived every vestige of good 
looks, and am almost disposed to rejoice, 
that she cannot behold the hideous old man 
yonder mirror shows me. 

How absurd it is to see a red-faced, fat, 
sexagenarian weeping! I’m really asham- 
ed of myself; so, one glance more at that 
sweet mild countenance, and back that and 
her hair and letters go to their drawer, in 
the old escritoire ; there to remain until my 
jackanapes of an heir consigns them to the 
flames, with probably sundry laughs at his 
old uncle, whom he cannot fancy ever hav- 
ing been other than such as he knew him, 
and unmindful that a day will come when he, 
too, will be an old man. 


eee 
From the Wreath. 


THE WISH OF THE WEARY. 


To the little girl who said to her mother, plaintively, 
“ [ wish, mother, I could lay my head in your lap.” 
Thou may’st—thou may’st, thou weary one, 
The pleasant sports of the day are done, 
And gather the shadows, grey ; 
Forget fatigue, forget mishap, 
And lay thy head in thy mother’s lap, 
And troubles shall fade away. 


Yes, let me lull thee while I may, 
Hastens it on—the evil day— 
When not on thy mother’s knee 
Shall be the spell for a dreamless rest— 
Thy cares may harrow her faithful breast, 
But her sorrows avail not thee. 


A world thou’dst give, if then thou might 

Rest on her lap as thou dost to-night, 
Forgetting the thought of grief; 

The bird’s fatigue, and the bird’s repose 

Only childhood it is that knows; 
Beautiful days, and brief! 


And thou may’st feel as 1 have felt 
When by that grassy mound I’ve knelt 
And thought of the days of yore— 

“ Oh, that I on her breast could lie, 
Who comforted me in the days gone by 
And behold her face once more !” 


And thou may’st live the day to see, 

When trouble shall so have wearied thee 
That thou, beside the dead, 

Shalt long to find a kindred rest, 

And even then, on her marble breast, 
Would’st pillow thy aching head. 


Sick, from the heartless world, away, 
Turneth the heart in its evil day— 
And many for all there be ; 
Not when pleasures the senses fill, 
But the first, last wish of the weary, still, 
Mother, is turn’d to thee. 


From the Ladies’ Repository, 
THE WIDOW. 


“Choose all our changes, Lord.” 


I was once on board a steamboat wher 
there occurred a little adventure, which fixag 
and, as it were, pointed the text which Ihave 
placed as a motto, indelibly in my mind,— 
There was, amongst the passengers, a young 
female with her two infant children, who hai 
recently became a widow. Her bereavemen: 
as I learned, had happened in a very sycjen 
and affecting manner. The casualty of ay 
instant had left her friendless and forlorn, jy 
a country remote from her birth-place, ani 
without the common solace of kindred or even 
of neighborhood. She was the wife of aq 
emigrant, but a few months in our country, 
and but imperfectly acquainted with its cus. 
toms and usages. She wasa Scotch woman, 
the daughter ofa farmer, and, as I found, quite 
an extraordinary character; and though her 
life had been simple, she had received a yery 
good education, and whilst she knew very 
little of the world, was possessed of an intui- 
tive good sense, which greatly supplied the 
deficiency. Above all, she was strongly 
grounded in religion. I saw her ina situ. 
tion where she was sorely tried. I first saw 
her as [looked over the guard of the boat into 
the lower deck; for in that place she had 
taken her passage. And as she sat apart with 
children, I was struck with her superior look 
to those about her. I became interested to 
observe her closely, and subsequently, from 
conversation, I gathered her little story. It 
seems her young husband, desiring a better 
start in life than his patrimony afforded hin, 
and having also met with some hindrances of 
property, had decided to cross the ocean, and 
seek, in America, the land of hope, a broader 
field of enterprise. Alas! he soughta grave; 
and many a time in his brief career, after he 
had reached the land, he might have ex- 
claimed with Hassan— 

‘Sad was the hour and luckless was the day, 
When first from Sizraz’ walls I bent my way.” 
Alas! for him there was no return. ile 
landed in New Orleans at an unsuitable sea- 
son of the year to getacclimated. The wea- 
ther was hotand depressing. He was amongst 
strangers, anxious, and short of money, and 
unacquainted with the resources of the covn- 
try. Itseems he had come up the river 1 
search of a situation as overseer of a planti- 
tion, leaving his family in the city until he 
should ascertain a home for them. Some 
business he found, though not what he sou: 
for he had been objected to as appearing above 
the situation of overseer, and probably insu! 
/cient to its duties, as well as averse, by na- 








itional feeling, to its peculiar offices. But he 
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iad obtained some business, and now wrote a! but measured voice, “{ will let the lady have 
jetter to his wife to come to him, inclosing my room, although, in a like case, I would not 
ihe necessary funds for her expenses. But) take her’s;” adding, “If her babe is sick, she 
the faithless messenger, a heartless villain, is welcome to it; for mine, thank God, are 
,istracted the money, and destroyed the let- well.” The rooms, she knew, were equally 
er; and the first ews the unfortunate wo- good; yet she felt the indignity of being dis- 
man received was, that her husband wasdead! placed at the will of another. The poor 
Hehad been seized with the fever of the creature was full of grief, and bewildered 
country, and in his delirium and his anxiety with anxieties; and the unfriendliness of this 
o see his family, had wandered by night from assault wounded and oppressed her. She 
jig unattended bed to the river, and there was made ready to remove her things. Her 
jrowned, having been discovered too late for |scanty packages gave place to the rich and 
assistance. massive travelling apparatus of the lady.— 
The widow was now on her way from New | What a contrast the two presented, in all re- 
Orleans to Bayou Sara, on the melancholy  spects, of condition and of character! 
errand of seeing the spot, and learning the|| When the lady saw her busying herself to 
varticulars of her husband’s death—hoping, | remove, she insisted that her servant should 
too, in her destitute condition, to save what- lift the things for her, “since,” said she, in 
ever little effects he might have died pos-| her petulant self-complacency, “you have 
sessed of. She had taken her passage in the) chosen to be so good as to remove tor me, I 
pat, as I have said, as deck passenger; but ought to help you.” The widow took a babe 
the captain, a benevolent man, when he as-| on either arm, as if they were her comforters. 
certained the particulars of her case, told her; She looked much disturbed, and very pale; 
she should come free of charge; and ualso,| and making no reply to the other, she cast 
when @ vacancy occurred that day, by the her eyes, which were full of tears, up to hea- 
landing of some ladies at a town on the river, ven, and said ina low, sustained, and humble 
he removed her and her children into the va- || voice, ** Choose all our changes for us, Lord.” 
cant state-room. ‘The water was in a very) She passed into the opposite room and shut 
low stage, and it took the unusual] time of five, the door. And amongst the twenty women 
days from the city to Bayou Sara. | that were present, there was silence in that 
Theday after the widow’s instalment in the ‘hall for three mijutes—attesting to the right 
dies’ cabin, there arrived a party from a feeling for the oppressed party. And when, 
plantation on the coast, consisting of a gen- | with the next tack of the boat, the sun was 
tleman and his wife, an infant of two years| seen blazing full upon the head of the inno- 
and his nurse, and one or two other attend-| cent babe, the unconscious usurper, the ill-re- 
ants, Their passage had been bespoken on ||pressed titter and the half-malicious smile 
the downward trip of the boat, and a state- || which passed from face to face, told the lady 
rom held in reserve for them. It so hap-| where to look; and she sprang into the state- 
pened that when the lady of the plantation ||room, impatiently pulling the door after her, 
first entered the cabin, seeing the sun full |\and was heard taxing Nelly for “ not keeping 
upon her apartment, she declared herself dis-| the sun out of the room.” There she stayed 
sitisfied, saying it was out of the question | fora quarter of an hour, and by this time she 
that her infant should lie in a room exposed | “ was lonesome ;” and when she re-appeared 
tothe sun, or on that side of the boat where | with her hands full of oranges, which, in their 
the sun came! And she looked about, as we | luscious ripeness, she dispersed to the compa- 
may suppose she had been accustomed to do| ny, they were as well received as if she had 
ithome, toespy whom she might dislodge; ||not been condemned by every one present, 
and seeing the lowly looke and humble ar-| and as if it had not been decided, by unani- 
mogements of the widow on the opposite) mous vote, in her absence, to send her to Co- 
side, she asserted at once that she believed | ventry during the rest of the voyage. 
that hat was the room which had been se-|) An hour afterward, when the widow came 
ected for her! The widow replied, “ Ma-| out of her room, the lady of the plantation 
dam, [don’t know ; the captain put me in this|/rose alertly and fetched three fine oranges, 
apartment.” QO, the captain has made a/|/saying, “I saved them for you.” The little 
mistake,” insisted the lady, “1 spoke first for | widow said, with humane dignity, putting 
the room, of course, as | engaged it on the) back her hand, “ You must excuse me; but 
cownward trip; besides, my little boy is not| the children may eat their’s—I thank you.” 
well, and can’t stand the sun.” Some one) The other was neither offended, nor touched, 
suggested to the widow that the subject had | nor surprised—in fact, she had no delicacy. 
etter be referred to the captain. But she, | Selfishness and humorsomeness had devoured 
ieeling probably that she would not, however |her sensibilities, and she was a petulant, 
iinocently, embarrass him with his passen-|\spoiled, grown baby. And though I have 


ul 


gers, said, with dignity and gentleness, in low |\called her, par excellence, the “lady of the 
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plantation,” yet it was not because she owned 
one, and was indulged in Juxury, that she was 
necessarily such; for many a judicious and 


excellent lady, amongst others, have I seen), 


from the same station. She had been un- 
lucky in her “ raising.” 

But the maneuvre of the rooms, though it 
quelled for the present the lady’s restlessness, 
had not come to its sequel yet. Our boat had 
been racing all day long with one of an op- 
position line; and just at dusk, whan the light 
of the horizon dazzled rather than aided the 
pilot, we were entering what is called a shute, 
or narrow passage, where the channel is di- 
vided by an isiand, and each boat trying to 
forestall the other of the way, dashed ahead, 


when, lo! their boat came with all violence} 


afoul the bows of ours, tearing away the bul- 
warks, and probably, but for the intervention 
of a timber, would have pierced quite into it. 
The shock of the concussion was very great, 
and the terror for an instant was general.— 
And it so happened that the brunt of the col- 
lision was received on the very birth which 
the lady had claimed for her child, and he 
was reposing there; and though nothing ac- 
tually came in contact with his head, yet the 


shock, the terror, and agitation, caused an_ 


access of fever, and great sufiering. And 
now again the orange-eaters were full of sig- 
nificance and gratulation to the widow; but 
she repelled them, saying, “ I am not wicked ; 
I thank God that my children are well.” 
she expressed to the mother her genuine sym- 
pathy; and supposing a wound or a bruise had 
been received, she said, “ I have some opodel- 
doe in my room, it is a very good thing.” 
Now the catastrophe is so signal, and par- 
took so much of “poetical justice.” that the 
reader may think it a romance ; but it did all 
actually occur in the order in which I have 


related it. And perhaps it is not more direct, || 
only more immediate and better revealed to, 


us than many a consequence which our ap- 
prehensions have been too short-sighted or too 
dull to retrace to some miscalculating per- 
versity of will, where we have plucked dis- 
aster upon ourselves, which had been avoided 
in a regular course of propriety. 

When we arrived at Bayou Sara, the wid- 
ow left the boat; and as she was passing out, 
she of the plantation heard the rest bidding 
her adieu. 


bunch of coral into her hand, said, “ That is 
for the children ;” adding, without much tact, 
“ You must remember me.” The little wid- 
ow had got to know her by this time, and good 
naturedly accepted the gift; and hoping the 


babe might soon be well, she added, with): 
simple good will, “Yes, I shall remember | 


you.” At which the orange-eaters again 
were nearly in acclamation. 


And| 


She rushed out of her state-room, |. 
halloing, ‘“ Here, stop,” and putting a heavy |) 


A steamboat is a very good place to ro; 
‘the world at large in little. Whatever i. 
‘came of either of them I have never ho, 
One other instance I recollect of the y,; 
ow, which was characteristic ; and, in }yor os 
verty, tested her principles. The captai, 
came out on the guards where she and presi 
| were sitting together, and told her that jf si. 
wished it, he would “take upa pool” for hor 
She did not at first understand the Express; a 
and when it was explained to her that chs 
/might have the avails, or rather the proce: ds 
of an evening’s gambling, she hesitated po: 
but replied, “ No, I must not take that.” S, 
‘thanked the captain gratefully for what je 
had done for her. ; 


eard, 


I had been much interested for her; an) 
‘though [ left her surrounded by disastrys 
circumstances, and not used to the world, yer, 
as she was neither rash nor il!-guided—as she 
| was humble, patient, and truly pious, and as 
none need famish in our country, [ trust that 
the widow’s God has revealed to her some 
turn, by which she can gain a subsistence tor 
herself and her children. 
Martina. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


| REAL 


HAPPINESS. 
BY JAMES LUMBARD. 
I’ve been where spacious mansions rise, 
And grandeur hath its sway, 
And deemed them kin to Paradise— 
But found them all display. 


I’ve been, too, at the banquet hall, 
Surrounded by the gay ;— 

|| The light of pleasure smiled on all, 

But soon it passed away. 


And I have bow’'d at beauty’s shrine, 
And worshipped her, so fair— 

And thought that happiness was mine, 
But found it was not there. 


Beauty and wealth may lure, awhile, 
And pleasure may impart; 

But when they lose their rosy smile, 
What leave they in the heart ! 


We look for happiness around, 
And dream of al] things fair, 

As though *twere borne on every sound, 
Or on the fragrant air. 


It dwelleth not in outward things, 
The fountain lies within ; 

Deep from the heart it only springs— 
A heart unknown to sin! 


|| wtiea, WV. ¥., 1242. 
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JACK PURCEL AND THE CROWS. 
An Irish Sketch. 
BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL, OF LONDON. 


Jock Purcel was a mixture of shrewdness 
and absurdity, cunning and simplicity—a com- 
wound of Nature and Art—and sometimes 
Nature without Art—stringing truisms on so 
ender a thread, that it broke before his work 
yas finished, and then laughing at his own 
mistake. 

Attimes you felt inclined to believe hima 
ational, a deeply thinking creature—almost 
: philosopher—and you listened to the wis- 
dom that fell from his lips—when lo !—a sud- 
den change would force upon you the convic- 
tion that the poor fellow was “ only a fool.” 


It might be that both conclusions were too)| 


npidly drawn. I certainly do not pretend to 
gefine what Jack Purcel was, or was not; I 
oly mean to record what he said and did— 
he being whit in Ireland is termed **a natu- 
ral"—one in whom the lamp of reason. if it 
jurn at all, has never been trimmed or gar- 
nished. 


“What do you mean by a natural?” I once)| 


inquired of an old woman. She replied— 
“A natural is it!—Why, thin, as a body 

may say, it’s just one that’s half saved.” 
“And what do you mean by ‘half saved ?’” 
“Ah, thin, it’s a natural.” 





Jack Purcel was called a natural, and he} 
jnew it, and used to pun thereon, saying “ it 
was better to be a natural than unnatural,} 
which many people that warn’t naturals! 
He was a tall, thin, fantastic looking| 
creature, Whose clothes were most miracu-! 
lusly kept together, being a heap of threads 

ad patches, stitched here and there with| 
wek-thread or twine, Still Jack generally| 
managed to have a clean shirt, and moreover} 
iok as wuch pleasure in arranging his hair, | 
as if he were a young girl; and it fell on ei- 
tier side of his pale lank visage, in a way! 
that would charm the hearts of our modern 
artists. The peculiarity of Jack’s attire, 
however, Was in a sort of conical cap which 
ie formed of crows’ feathers, and which he 
cesignated his helmet, and called upon every 
one to admire, 

“For shame, Jack, to kill the poor birds 
and then steal their feathers.” 

“Me kill!—Me!” he would exclaim, as! 
was his constant habit when excited, and this! 
oservation was certain to agitate him.— 
“Me kill anything !—me !—who knows life, 
‘eels life, loves life !—Me take life from any; 
wing thing !—Me!—oh yarra! yarra! wir- 
rus thrue?—Me%—oh das deelish avour- 
ieen!—or steal—is it me—shath !—shath !— 
ts enough to set me dancin’ mad to hear the 
ikes!—Oh, the fine handsome black birdeens 
iat knows the paths in the air, while mighty 


” 
were. 








knowledgeable man can hardly find them on 
the earth—the beautiful crows—they know 
the differ— they know me, and I know them 
and their language! Ah! ah!—caw they 
go, and down comes a feathes!——-*‘7hat tor 
you, Jack’—down it comes—a token of good 
will—a coal black feather to Jack Purcel from 
the king of the crows !—Fine birds they are 
—wise birds—did you never hear their 
prayers'—I did. Just when the grey light 
comes stealing out of heaven, the old king 
crow—he that rests in the tal! fir tree—caws 
to his queen—the old queen—and then to his 
people, and then they shake the dew off their 
feathers, end trim their wings, and then they 
rise, as one bird, in the air, and pray.” 

**And what do they say, Jack ?” 

* May be they would’nt like me to tell, 
but I'll tell you—l1 don’t mind telling you, for 
you feed the small singing birds. They pray 
to be kept from the sins of man; they pray 
for plinty, and for peace. They’re the rale 
United Irishaien—the black bands of the air. 


\I love the crows—Hurra for the crows—the 


coal black crows!” 

And then he would wave his feather hel- 
met, and shout and dance. 

Poor Jack Purcel was kind to every living 
thing, but his heart was in our rookery, a 


‘square field, midway up the avenue that was 


filled with tall fir trees, planted before it was 
imagined that trees would grow so near the 
sea. There, a colony of rooks had estab- 
lished themselves—long, long before I was 
born, and there they were suffered to remain 
unmolested; but as the young plantations 
grew up about the house, the rooks wished to 
emigrate ; and while the denizens of their old 
world remained at home, they drove the young 
birds to the plantations, and here a war of ex- 
termination was commenced against them.— 
Nests, eggs, and birds were destroyed with 
impunity, and poor Jack was in a state of 
frenzy. He used to go about with his bosom 
crammed full of young crows and crows’ eggs, 
that he had saved from the fangs of the gar- 
dener’s boys—and “ keen” over his favorites 
when they died, as if he had lost his dearest 
relative. 

“Ah thin, it’s little yer mother thought whin 
she lined yer nest, and rocked with the storm 
over the wonderful shel] that held ye—ye 
poor birdcens—it’s little she thought the end 
you'd come to, ye innocent craythurs, Ah! 
God help us! we're all born—but those not 
dead, don’t know what’s before them—and so 
best—and sure the hand that made desolate 
yer nest, may stretch out for food yet, and 
have none to get. 

‘*When the Almighty made paradise and 
put the holy saints in it, and beasts and things 
to cover the earth, he set the trees to shelter 
them, and the dwelling of the birds of the 
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air—he made both the one and the other; but 
man is so unjust—birdeen agra bawn! that’ 
he says, ‘J will have all the tree, though I, 
havn’t the skill to build a nest in it, and am! 
obligated torive in a mud house under it, still 
you sha’nt enjoy what [ can’t, because [am a, 
man and you are a bird—that’s man’s justice, | 
birdeen a lanan”—and so he would go on for, 
half the length of a spring day, mingling; 
wisdom and folly together, as I never heard) 
them mingled since. Whenever! see a rook 
now—and sometimes those that roost in the; 
old trees at Lord Holland’s, or the still older,| 
I believe, at the Bishop’s Palace of Falham, | 
wing over our garden—I think of poor Jack’ 
Purcel, who interested me when a child in) 
their movements. 

Valentine’s day, he always made his quar- 
ters good close to the gateway that led into’ 
the rookery. He gave names to particular’ 
crows, and affirmed that he knew them all.—! 
As the season advanced, woe to the urchin 
who attempted to ascend a tree, or pelt 
a crow; and Jack would watch the birds’ 
coming and going as a mother does the com-| 
ingand going of her beloved children. When) 
he saw a steady pair wheel off to seek food 
for their young, he would stand under the, 
tree, and sing and talk as much nursery non- 
sense to the nestlings as would delight a par-. 
ish full of nurses. If the birds made a great 
clamour, or as he called it a “bobbery,” he 
would grub up a handful of earthworms, as- 
cend the tree, imitate the voice of the parent. 
crows, in a most laughable manner, and hav- 
ing fed the young, descend with the agility! 
of a squirrel, and then with great gravity in-| 
form the old rooks, on their return, of the) 
benefit he had conferred upon their offspring. | 

I remember asking him, somewhat foolish- 
ly, one morning—If the crows prayed more on 
Sundays, than any other day?” 

‘*No, Miss,” replied Jack, “they pray as. 
much every day, as Christians do on Sunday.” 
Long observation had taught him which way. 
the rooks would return after a predatory ex-| 
cursion, and it was no unusual thing for poor 
Jack Purcel to go and meet them and shout 
and dance when the dark flock came in sight. 
In winter, he never asked for food or raiment 
for himself, but begged unceasingly for the 
crows, and if refused by the servants, would, 
appeal to the master. 

“They have,” said he, on one occasion, *a_ 
tenant's right—they war bred, born, and 
reared on yer honor’s estate; and more, they 
have a right to laborers’ wages, for they de- 
stroyed the grub that would have destroyed 
the grain.” 

I have only hinted at his fondness for, and 
kindness to all things living ; but sometimes, 


stances. Jack was a great mar-plot, |; 
snares were set by the gardeners or gam. 
keepers for vermin, Jack Purcel was sure ty 
defeat their intentions by destroying 4, 
snares; and it was no uncommon thine s» 
the cook to find the chickens, set apart in » 
particular coop for immediate use, set at jj, 
erty; and yet, when they were cooked Jye; 
would eat them. He was often upbraided 
with that inconsistency, but he only rep\ie/ 
with his usual half langh—half shout, 

Once, having detected a weasel, at the jp. 
stant it had pounced upon a poor rabbit, anj 
having made prisoners of them both, one yp. 
der one arm, and the other under the other. 
he did not exactly know how to act. 

After much deliberation, he let the rabbis 
go in a clover field; and then sitting down ip 
his favorite rookery, despite the creature's 
struggles, he extracted the weasel’s tee) 
with an old penknife, and then, as we told 
him, left the animal to starve. 

* Well!”’ said he, “ the times are bad, an! 
when all’s said and done, the Irish wease! 
won't be worse off than the Irish poor. Cook 
him up with fresh meat.” 

It was always pleasant to meet Jack in the 
country roads and bohreens,* for he was cer- 
tain to say something quaint or strange. 

One evening we found him gathering wild 
flowers. “Here,” he exclaimed, “ isn’t this 
daisy the very moralt of Mary Moore, with 
her round white starry face, and yalla breast 
knot '—And this—this little ‘ blue forget-me- 
never,’ that’s my mother—my own motlier 
that’s in heaven—they put her in the Abbey- 
yard, and say she’s in heaven. The ‘forzet- 
me-never’ grows round her grave—over whiere 
she’s laid—and there are her eyes, sure 
enongh. Here’s the tansey—the bitter tun- 
sey—that’s Molly the Cook— Molly the Con, 
of a fast day, in black lent, when she sine!|s 
the meat and can’t eat it—can’t eat it—can't 
eat it!” And the idea of the cook being una- 
ble to partake of the savoury messes shie took 
so much pleasure to prepare, was too muci 
for his imagination. He would toss the flow- 
ers in the air, and then fling up his feather- 
cap, and shout his wild senseless joy. 
Time passed on, and I left that part of the 
world, never to return to it but as a visiter; 
and modern improvement decreed that tie 
old rookery should be uprooted. This was 
sorrowful news to poor Jack Purcel, who first 
prayed against such a course, and then 


course, the poor nataral’s remonstrances were 
made in vain, but the dispersing of the col 
ny, and the noise of the woodman’s axe iad 
such an effect upon him, that, like a turbulent 
child, he was locked up until all was over.— 





a terrible war disturbed his mind as to what’ 
he ought to do, under particular circum- 


{ Picture. 





* Lanes. 








preached against it, long and loudly. (f 
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—_— . 
jek managed to make his escape at the mo- 
pent the last tree was felled—the very tree 
yhich he used to call " King Crow’s palace.” 
yjounting upon the pier beneath which he 
ad so often sheltered, he looked upon the 
jljed timber—the half uprooted stumps—the 
erushed and mutilated boughs, with an ex- 
vession of the most intense anguish. It was 
ening, and the poor rooks hovered like a 
ni{! about their once loved home. 
«Hear me, birdeens!” exclaimed Jack 
Purcel, with his usual and extravagant action. 
«Hear me—the time isn’t far off when he 
who has turned the black bands from their old 
usties, will have no more call to the land he 
jow stands on, than you have to what you 
yung over at this minute, nor so much—you’ll 
ie the best off then, birds of the air—he can’t 
binder ye from that—you’ll be as free of the 
siras ever, when he won’t have a foot of land 
i call his own.” 
7 *« * ~ 

The estate very soon changed masters, and 
the poor people talk of Jack Purcel’s prophecy 
wthisday. There is a proverb also current 
among them, when speaking of people being 


+ 


ery much attached, they say, “As fond of 


ach other as Jack Purcel and the Crows.” 
[ Lady's Book. 


THE TWO MAIDENS. 


(ne came with light and laughing air. 
And cheeks like opening blossoms ; 
Bright gems were twined amid her hair, 
And glittered on her bosom; 
And pearls and costly bracelets deck 
fier round white arms and lovely neck, 
Like summer’s sky, with stars begirt, 
The jewelled robe around her ; 
And dazzling as the noon-tide light, 
The radiant zone that bound her: 
And pride and joy were in her eye, 
And mortals bowed as she passed by. 


Another came ; o’er her mild face 
A pensive shade was stealing. 
et there no grief of earth we trace, 
But that deep holy feeling 
Which mourns the heart should ever stray 
from the pure fount of bliss away. 
Around her brow the snow-drop fair, 
The glossy tresses cluster ; 
No pearl nor ornament was there, 
Save the meek spirit’s lustre : 
And faith and hope beamed from her eye, 
And angels bowed as she passed by. 


LOVE. 


% that would raise a noble love, must find 

Ways to beget a passion for the mind; 

te ihust be that which she to the world would seem; 
~v all true love is grounded on esteem ; 

“unness and truth gain more a generous heart, 

stan all the crooked subtleties of art.— Buckingham. 








Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
FRANK KIRKLAND; 
OR, TRUE FRIENDSHIP KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS, 
In Two Parts.—Part First. 

BY JOHN MOFFAT. 


The lover of the marvellous will not find 
much to gratify his taste, in the incidents of 
the following simple story. It may not, how- 
lever, be wholly devoid of interest or advan- 
tage to some of the rising generation, and for 
‘such it is chiefly intended. It purports to 
|be a truthful one; and as truth is said to be, 
| when unadorned, adorned the most,” no 
‘attempt is made to be either eloquent or 
witty. Without dictating to others, we fol- 
low the bent of our own judgment, in, at 
least, endeavoring to be useful to that nu- 
‘merous class doomed to earn their bread by 
labor and honest industry, in preference to 
catering from the “ realms of fancy,” for the 
‘appetites of those already vitiated by too 
;much of the unsubstantial stuff, which “ daz- 
zles only to delude.” 

Frank Kirkland, who is, according to com- 
jmon parlance, our hero, spent the eatly part 
of his life under the supervision of his mo- 
‘ther, a woman of excellent principles, and an 
‘enlarged understanding, though doomed to 
move in a very humble sphere of life. She, 
of course, made it her business and care to 
impress the lad’s mind with an early rever- 
lence for the precepts of virtue; and exhi- 
ibited, in her own conduct and behaviour, its 
salutary influence, rightly estimating the 
vast superiority of good example, to the 
most splendid theories, unaccompanied by 
practice. 

His father was a cotter on the estate of a 
gentleman in Ayrshire ; and part of Frank’s 
duty was to carry out the gude auld man’s 
dinner to the harvest field, when a’ hands 
'were busy in gatherin’ in the produce o’ 
earth, our bounteous mither, Every day at 
dinner time, the gentle cotter with his hand- 
some boy by his side, toddled awa’ to the big 
oak, that had braved the blast o’ a hundred 
winters, to enjoy shade and shelter frae the 
beams that scorch at noon, whilst partaking 
o’ the homely but invigorating fare, prepared 
by his gude wife. 

Asa preliminary step, the “bonnet o’ blue” 
was carefully laid on the green sward, and 
the younker, who understood the hint, was 
silent, whilst the auld cotter, in reverend 
mood, wi’ his brawny hands ovtspread, im- 
plored the divine blessing on the offered mer- 
\cies; gave thanks for a’ the favors that made 
/existence sweet, chiefly for the glorious gos- 
pel, which saves and sets the sinner free from 
‘the fear of death, by unfolding to faith and 
hope the transcending prospect of a glorious 
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immortality, at the final consummation of 
al] things. 

At scenes like this the fool may sneer, or 
the sceptic cavil; still each germ of truth, 
however implanted in the youthful mind, may 
exercise a hallowed, a redeeming influence, 
in the formation of future character; at all 
events, every attempt to do good will be pro- 
perly appreciated, and duly rewarded, when 
time gives piace to eternity ;—therefore 

“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, nor destiny obseure, 


Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short but simple annals of the poor.”—Gray. 


One Saturday evening, after family worship 
had been performed with all the formalities 
prescribed by the “ Westminster Confession 
of Faith, Directory, &c.,” the conversation 0” 
the cannie pair centered upon Frank, who 
was now the chief object of their earthly af- 
fections—the rest of the once promising chil- 
dren having prematurely gone the way of 
all flesh. At this consultation it was unani- 
mously agreed, that, as the spared one was 
a boy of good manners, nor given to any ill- 
favored tricks, it was incumbent on them 
to save and set apart a portion from their 
small income, to give him a good education, 
with a view to his future advancement in the 
world. From the particular bias of their 
minds, it is highly probable that they looked 
forward in anticipation to the happy period 
when Frank would figure in the pulpit of 
some neighboring parish, leading his affec- 
tionate flock through green pastures, onward 
and upward. 

Such day-dreams, however, made no in- 
roads upon their peace of mind, nor infringed 
upon the serene joys that hallowed their 
lowly lot; and this was as it should be, for 
the best laid schemes of men go often wrong, 
and long before Frank’s education was com- 
pleted, the mortal remains of his affectionate 
parents were laid in the narrow house, where 
the weary are at rest and where the humble 
and the proud are upon an equality. 

No sculptured stone points out their last, 
low resting place; but they left a hallowed 
remembrance behind them, in many unso- 
phisticated hearts, capable of appreciating 
real moral worth, and genuine piety. “ The 
memory of the just shall be blessed.” 

Some time after the decease of his parents, 
Frank Kirkland was importuned by an aged 
widow lady in Philadelphia, a devoted friend 
of his mother’s in early life, to shape his course 
for that city. [t was with much reluctance 
that he bid adieu to the land of his nativity, 
and the tombs of his ancestors; but strength- 
ened and cheered by the counsels of the 
good, who respected and loved him, he at 


Jength set sail, and reached the abode of’ 


‘being then over seventeen years of 4, 
‘The reception he met with was warm ;., 
flattering to a lad of simple habits, broy,iy 
‘up in the quiet retirement and peaceful pur. 
‘suits of a country life. But this did not e's), 
‘him, nor make him vain; on the contrary. j, 
was all gratitude and condescension 7 a 
‘shortly thereafter, a situation was procure) 
for bim in a respectable mercantile hoo 
chiefly through the influence of the lady pr: 
‘viously alluded to. F 

Frank was at first rather awkward jn ys 
‘new situation; this was to be expected fry.) 
his former habits, but after a while thinos 
went on. very smoothly. The lad was obo. 
dient, diligent, attentive, and obliging, and 
‘the effect of these good qualities secured fi 
‘him the good will, and ultimately the respec: 
and esteem of his employer; and thus payod 
ithe way for his future advancement, [js 
spare hours were assiduously devoted to the 
cultivation of his mind, and in this laydahlo 
undertaking he was assisted by the widov, 
'with all the fervor of warm disinterested 
friendship. She, however, perceived, or 
‘thought she perceived in her * braw Jad’s" 
conduct, the insipient symptoms of a tender 
|passion for some absent object, and failed not 
|to throw out some delicate hints on the si. 
ject; but as Frank was bashful and * tongue. 
tied” about the matter, she forbore to pres 
|him further, under the impression that time, 
which brings about strange alterations in tie 
world, and likewise in the mind of man, by 
presenting things in new phases, would in 
its onward course set things aright about 
Frank’s love. 

“ Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul; 

Sweet'ner of life, and solder of society.” 

Genuine friendship is a quiet, pure, ani 
‘lovely thing. Having no sinister purpose tv 
‘serve, no oblique motive to stimulate it to ac- 
\tion, it pursues the even tenor of its way, 
\seeking the chief good of another as its hig! 
est gratification. Its means are wisely clo- 
‘sen to effect this, and as it has learned to 
‘trust in Providence, it calmly awaits the 
issue. Evil treatment frequently falls to its 
‘lot, yet it bears it with philosaphic patience, 
and has frequently realized the victory, Wien 
ithe sky of life appeared to common morta 
‘to be shrouded in the deepest gloom. !.ain 
‘dealing is one of the most distinguishing attr 
‘butes of genuine friendship, and as it always 
practices this in subordination to the dictst’s 
iof wisdom and expediency, though its e“or's 
ibe oftimes unsuccessful, it always meets wi" 
ithe plaudits of an approving conscienc’. 
‘Rugged passion may raise a tumult in te 
‘soul, but when sober reason gains the as 
cendancy, it will produce compunction 2 
reformation, when the heart is accessi).¢ ' 


Dre. 








his benefactress in the year of grace 181-; 


‘the dictates of virtue and honor. 
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geader, the last paragraph is preliminary 
» thy better acquaintance with Widow 
ileatherton, of whoin thou hast already heard 
omewhat laudable and praiseworthy. In 
the halycon days of her youth . she was led to 
the hymenial altar by Gibbie Heatherton, 
je man 0” her ain young heart’s choice, and 
giemnly yowed to be his through the che- 
wered scenes of good and ill till death dis- 
aived the contract. With him she left the 
ind of her nativity, endeared by a thousand 
ender associations, and sought and found 
yn asylum on the shores of freedom ; subject 
gil, however, to the common “ills that 


“ 


jes is heir to.” All prospered that Gibvie|| 


git his hand to, for truth to tell, he was 
yee! behaved, sober, industrious, and a weel 
gyor'd man, too, as ane wad meet in a sim- 
ner day’s travel. An’ Gibbie didna like to 
ssociate with graceless carousing fellows, 
when occasion offered, but came off home 
july sober, frae fair an’ market; and with 
rezard to his honesty an’ fair dealing in a 
ysiness transaction, no one could say aught 
yainst him. Five as bonnie bairns as e’er a 
sifu’ woman carried in her arms, sprang 
fom this union, an’ grew like olive plants, 
w grace their happy home; and the fond 
ouple looked forward with joyful anticipa- 
tions through a long vista of tranquil years. 
The cup of joy, however, was soon to be 
dashed from their lips, and in the emphatic 
lnguage of the good old book, to be like 
water spilled on the ground which cannot be 
nthered up again. ‘he braw sprouts 0’ 
ims were smitten by disease ; like delicate 
lowers nipped by the rude storm, they pined 
aud died awa, an’ were laid in the cauld 
ground, out o’ the sight o’ the living. Auon 
Gibbie, the pride o” her youth, and the joy o’ 
her maturer age, was also stricken, and fell 
reneath the shaft of the fell destroyer: an’ 
the widow was left, like the lanely dove, to 
‘vide the brunt o” battle. Still she was bet- 
ter off than many, left in a similar position. 
She was above the pressing fear of want, and 
ver mind was purified and exalted, by her 
lar conception of christianity. She had 
fet, in a forcible manner, the chastisement of 
the Almighty, and she felt humbled thereby; 
sie felt a fearful void in her heart which the 
world could not fill, but when she read in 
te“ ha’ bible” that the afflictions of the pre- 
wnt life work out an exceedingly abundant 
inl eternal weight of glory, for the “ meek 
wl lowly,” she looked forward in patient 
nope to that blissful period when all the vir- 
uous shall be re-united in heaven, to partake 
athat fulness of joy, and drink from those 
twers of pleasure, which are in reservation 
‘t the righteous. This consoled, and also 
‘inulated her to the practice of active be- 
cevolence to her fellow-creatures, and thus 
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‘new sources of refined pleasure were opened 
|to ler mind, from the happines of those whom 
ishe had contributed to make happy. For 
Frank Kirkland, she felt all the ardor of pure 
disinterested friendship, partly from the no- 
ible bias of her nature, and partly from the 
istrength and purity of associations implanted 
‘in her bosom in the hey-day of existence, 
}when she had pulled the daisys from the 
green fields o’ Scotia, or wandered hand in 
|hand wi’ his “sainted mither” by the mar- 
‘gin o’ the chrystal stream, when a’ within 
|was glee and gladness, an’ nature wore the 
‘garniture 0’ joy. 

Fortunately for Frank, nothing occurred to 
prevent his free intercourse with this excel- 
‘ent woman for four years after his arrival in 
/America; and during that time, his course 
| was onward and upward in the scale of mor- 
al excellence. His company was judiciously 
selected, and though his knowledge of the 
world, and of the devious ways of man, was, 
from circumstances previously stated, very 
circumscribed, yet it was steadily and surely 
‘progressing. ‘The rough caste of his man- 
\ners had gradually given place to the easy 
|bearing of a well bred citizen; and his char- 
‘acter for honesty and sound moral principle, 
|was unimpeachable. In a word, the native 
'goodness of his heart, and the charm of a fine 
_person, had endeared him to the select circle 
with whom he associated. 

Thus things stood, when a letter was re- 
ceived by the widow, informing her of the 
serious indisposition of a very dear friend, 
who held a responsible situation in the State 
of Maryland. The request for her immediate 
presence was urgent, but as friendship is 
thrifiy, the old lady found means to impart 
salutary counsel to the friend she was about 
|to leave behind, as follows :— 

“'Tent* weel the path o’ your feet, and 
dinna trust owre muckle to your ain wisdom, 
for on this point ane is apt to mak a wrang 
jestimate, unless he has received teaching 
ifrae the unadulterated word of God, which 
lindeed makes ane rich, an’ adds nae sorrow. 
Acknowledge the Lord in a’ your ways, an’ 
he will, beyond a peradventure, gie you grace 
here, and glory hereafter. The ways o’ re- 
ligion are pleasant an’ profitable, an’ the re- 
wards o’ virtue are glorious beyond concep- 
tion, an’ shall endure when mere earthly 
glory and grandeur shall fade awa’, like the 
gaudy drapery o’ the western skies, when 
night flings her mantle o’ gloom owre the 
welkin. ‘Know thyself,’ is a philosophic 
maxim; an’ a knowledge o’ aneself is requi- 
site to the right application o’ salutary disci- 
pline, in order to subdue the rising passions, 

















jan’ inordinate desires, which are ever turning 


* Take heed. 
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baith young an’ auld frae the practice o’ vir- 
tue. 

“Tn order, however, to act justly here, it 
is necessary to guard against self-love, which 
is inherent in a’ the sons o’ Adam. This, if 
allowed to follow its natural bent, will mag- 
nify our real or supposed qualifications, and 
diminish our faults, till they seem 


‘ Like straws which on the surface float.’ 


The tendency of all this is to make us over- 
rate our own importance in the scale of crea- 
tion, to inflate and make us vain; and hence 
we often feel strong when weak in reality, 
and are capsized with a vengeance by tempt- 
ation, when we thought that our mountain 
stood strong, and that we should not be 
moved 


‘ The proper study of mankind, is man.’ 


Six thousand years are fled, since the sub- 
ject was accessible to mankind ; and many a 
curious development has been given, and 
many a strange discovery made, from the date 
of time up to the passing hour. Science, art, 
and ingenuity has been, and still are busy in 
ministering to the ever-varying wants and 
appetites of man; and learning and legisla- 
tion has done much to improve his mora] and 
social condition. Much, also, that has a con- 
trary tendency, is apparent at every step we 
take on the journey of life. If we give God 
credit, by believing what he has said, we are 
deeply interested in subduing the unruly ap- 
petites, and controlling the unholy passions, 
that war against the eternal well-being of 
the immortal soul. Mankind, by the most 
laborious study, which the preacher says is a 
weariness of the flesh, cannot find out man 
to perfection. Actions are palpable things; 
and tolerably correct ideas may sometimes 
be formed from words, and thoughts ex- 
pressed ; yet still, experience teaches us how 
apt we are to err in our estimates of charac- 
ter. Circumstances exert a powerful, in- 
fluence over him, and produces a change of 
situation, views, disposition and temper. 
Habits, too, which seemed at one time to be 
as firm as the foundations of the mountains, 
are given up for others, and exhibit new traits 
and modifications of character, in the same 
individual. 

To read the mysteries of the mind, and 
penetrate the mine of thought, baffles all hu- 
man art and ingenuity. The broad and pene- 
trating eye of Omniscience, to whom light 
and darkness are alike; He who at first crea- 
ted man, and formed his spirit of wonderful 
texture, knows what is in man, and can with 
ease detect the rising thought. His Book !— 
of all books, the only one that contains pure 
truth, without tincture or flaw, regarding man’s 
relation to God, the duty he owes to Him as 








his creator, preserver, and bountify} benefar 
tor, and to himself as a highly distingyishas 
yet dependent being—untolds also his ¢,. 
gin and destiny ; what he was when he came 
from the hand of his Maker, and what he be 
came when the fine gold of his nature ‘ oTew 
dim,’ and his state, in body, soul, and spr 
which comprises the whole man, was change 
It offers a medicine for the maladies of th. 
mind, which changes the heart, conscience 
and character; and directs, guides, and forti 
fies the soul amidst trials, toils, and perils on 
earth, toa state of spotless perfection, an4 
enduring bliss in heaven. Make it the my 
of thy counsel, F’rank, and it will make thee 
wise unto salvation. 
‘Tl not say men are villains a’ ; 
The real harden’d wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricted.’ 

So says Burns, an’ its e’en owre true. May 
is by nature selfish, an’ there are some wh 
bear the name of human, who have by de. 
pravity sunk themselves below the brutes 
that perish. These can be easily guarded 
against, as they are generally known as 
plague spots upon humanity. But there are 
also ‘ wolves in sheeps’ clothing,’ who prow! 
about for prey, using smooth speeches, and 
soft words, to lure unwary youth from the 
path of virtue ;—*By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ Avoid them as thou wouldst 
an adder on the path. Reason, religion, and 
sound philosophy, all concur in saying that 
the truly virtuous man enjoys the greatest 
share of happiness that falls to mortal Jot in 
this checquered, changing scene. But if we 
turn aside and seek enjoyment in muddy 
dubs* o’ our aindelvin, we must expect sorrow 
an’ bitterness o’ heart, as our portion. 

Farewell, Frank; do the thing that’s right, 
my braw fellow, an’ God will bless thee. 
Fare thee well.” 








Important truth, beautifully expressed in 
a stanza from *“* The Sinless Child,” by Mr. 
Seba Smith—a poem in a late Southern 
Messenger. 
Oh, mother! ’tis a fearful thing, 
A human heart to wrong— 


To plant a sadness on the lip, 
Where smiles and peace belong. 


In selfishness or callous pride, 
The sacred tear to start— 
Or lightest finger dare to press 
Upon the burdened heart. 


And doubly fearful when a child 
Lifts its imploring eye, 
And deprecates the cruel wrath 


With childhood’s pleading cry. 





* A small pond. 
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«THE SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE SAY, COME.” 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY C. 8. PERCIVAL. 
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earth's a home of pain, Where naught to thee is dear,— Come!  there’s a rest 
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‘it 
Prepar’d for thee, Where thou mayst be For ev - er 
! 


} 
—=— 


aenntpndecnnl 
} 


Seconp Verse. THirp Verse. Forrta Verse. 
Come! if the friends are gone, Come! if earth’s joy has fled, Come! if thy way has been 
“That once were round thee, gay ; And left thee comfortless ; In guilt’s disgraceful road, 
Ani thou art left alone, If grief for thee has shed Ani weary now of sin, 
ln Weariness to stray— Its cup of bitterness— Thou pinest neath the load — 
Come! there’s a Friend Come! there’s a joy Come! in thy shame ! 
For thee above, For thee in Heaven, Forgiveness free 
Whose lasting love Where bliss is given Is offered thee 
Shall never end. Without alloy. In Jesus’ name ! 


Hamilion College, Aug. 1842. 
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THE BLIND BOY. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


Seven children gathered round the board 
of William Halleck ; and though poverty lay 
like a dark mist on his prospects, and some- 
times pressed heavily on his heart, yet the 
hardy pious farmer toiled patiently along the 
thorny path he found marked out for him.— 
Death had never entered his door; but sick- 
ness had come often, with fatigue, expense, 
anxiety, and sorrow in her train; and beneath 
his roof dwelt one being, at once a living joy 
and a living sorrow. His fourth child was a 
bright and beautiful boy; but God bad shut 
out from his mind the perception of all visi- 
ble loveliness. Henry was born blind. The 
hearts of the parents were troubled when the 
terrible suspicion first came upon their minds 
that the fair infant on whom they gazed lay 
in a world of darkness. Many and various 
were the experiments they tried to ascertain 
the truth, and it was long after every friend 
and neighbor that looked upon the child had 
expressed his melancholy conviction, ere the 
father and mother would shut their hearts 
against all hope. But the boy grew and 
strengthened ; his little limbs became active ; 
he stood by his mother’s knee; he grasped 
her hand, and walked tottering by her side; 
language came in due season to his tongue, 
and his artless prattle and happy laugh were 
the loudest and liveliest in the house. Yet 
vision was still wanting, and the earth and 
all it contained, even the faces of those he 
best loved, were shut from his gaze. He was 
born to be a poor, useless, helpless, blind boy; 
and the hearts of his parents sometimes ached 
to the core as they looked on his blooming 
cheek and sightless eyes, and thought of the 
future. ; 

But the voice of complaint was a sound 
unknown beneath the roof of William Hal- 
leck, and the hymn of thanksgiving ascended 
every evening from the lips of his family cir- 
cle, ere the deep sleep of the weary came on 
their eyelids. 

Three winters in succession had a rheu- 
matic fever laid one of the daughters of Wil- 
liam Halleck on the bed of sickness; yet she, 
too, like the rest of that humble household, 
was industrious, contented and pious. She 
was two years older than Henry; and a mu- 
tual sense of infirmity had knit the bonds o! 
a brother’s and sister’s love most closely be- 
tween them. When the invalid first rose 
from the weary bed of pain, and went forth 
under the blue sky of spring, it was the 
strengthening arm of Henry that supported 
her; and when the blind boy asked of things 
that were shut up from none but him, it was 
the soft voice of Mary that answered his 
questions, and poured into his mind the de- 


light of new ideas. It was Henry who sat hy 
| Mary’s bed-side in her hours of suffering mi 
ministered to her wants. He knew by hc» 
breathing when she slept, and remained o' 
‘and silent in his darkness till she awoke. ‘He 
|knew by the very tones of her voice who. 
she was better and when she was worse, ani 
\though he stole about the room with the ber: 
‘head and outstretched hand of the bling, he 
seldom missed finding any thing that Mary 
‘wanted. And it was Mary that gave Henry 
that knowledge of the Being who made jj, 
which was a bright light to his mind, and shed 
over his spirit a hope more gladdening thay 
‘the sunshine which cheered all outwars 
things. 7 

As soon as the pain ceased to rack her 
joints, and strength was ina measure restored 
to her limbs, Mary was wont to arise and re. 
‘turn than kfully tothose employments in which 
‘she alone was permitted to assist in the toi's 
lof her family. The first warm days of spring 
|were to Henry days of rejoicing. As soon a. 
‘he felt their breath, he used to hasten into the 
‘house, crying with a glad voice, “ Summer js 
‘coming and Mary will get well!” To him 
ithe first note of the robin told not of the yer. 
‘dure and blossoms which were soon to cover 
ithe face of nature with beauty; but it ao- 
nounced that she whom he loved would be 
freed from her pain, and come out with him 
into the pure air, and go into the fields and 
woods, gathering fragrant wild flowers, |isten- 
ing to the music of the winds, waters, birds, 
and talking to him cheerfully and usefully. 
Mary was entering upon her seventeent) 
spring ; and before the April snows had melted 
‘from the fields, she was already so well that 
'she sat up as she was accustomed, in her |it- 
tle window, plying her needle with a busy 
and skilful hand. There came a heavy storm 
of rain with warm south winds, and in one 
night the snowy mantle of the earth had van- 
ished, and the fields lay bare and brown the 
next day, beneath a clear sky and a wari su. 
It was a beautiful morning, and unseen influ- 
ences were busy in the trees that stretched 
their arms silently to the gentle breeze, and 
the very sods that basked in the sunshine.— 
‘The leaf was preparing to put forth, the green 
blade to sprout, and the pulses of man best 
lightly and happily under the spell of the see- 
son. Henry felt the soft west wind on his 
cheek and heard the first notes of the spring 
birds. As soon as the sun rode high in the 
heavens, he went to summon Mary from her 
toils, to walk with him as far as the Great 
Oak, a spot which she loved, because it com 
manded a wide and beautiful prospect, a0 
which was dear to him because she loved 't 
and because it was always the end of the 
first walk in spring. Mary hesitated, for se 
feared the dampness of the ground ; but Heary 
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ad gone with a young brother all the way 
19 to the Great Oak, on purpose, and assured 
jer the path was dry. She stood at the door, 
snd as she looked up at the clear and beauti- 
‘| sky, around on the landscape, and again 
in the pleading face of her blind brother, she 
could not find in her heart to say “ No.”— 
They went out together, and Mary was clad 
die had gone. Her own heart seemed to ex- 
sand with quiet happiness as she walked.— 
What invalid is not happy in breathing the 
open air for the first time, after tedious months 
of confinement, and feels not as if the sim- 
plest act of existence were in itself'a luxury! 
Henry went leaping by her side with short 
and joyous bounds, pouring forth the exuber- 
ance of his spirits in the songs she had taught 
him, asking a thousand questions, and some- 
times stopping to listen when the sound of a 
sheep-bell, the note of a bird, or the murmur 
of adistant voice struck on his quick ear.— 
When the way was rough, he walked closer 
to her side, holding her hand tightly, and 
seming as if made happier by the pensive 
smiles on that pale face he could not see.— 
He asked her sometimes if the walk was 
making her cheeks red, for then he knew.that 
his father would say she was well; and some- 
times he furnished her with food for reflec- 
tion, as she wondered what ideas were con- 
veyed to his mind by the terms he had learned 
to use in speaking of visible objects. At last 
they came to the Great Oak; and as they sat 
resting together on a rock under its leafless 
branches, the gaiety of the blind boy subsided, 
ud he caught something of the same sedate 
happiness which pervaded the spirit of Mary. 
They talked together for a long time, and at 
list sunk into silence. Henry sat musing, 
ind Mary involuntarily gazed upon the vary- 
ing expressions that passed over his sightless 
tuteloquent face, sometimes lighting it almost 


The Blind Boy. 





| I must be a burden all my life to my parents, 


and can be of little use to any one—even to 
jyou! I think—I know not why—it was not 
meant I shouldstay here long. God will soon 
|see whether i am patient, amiable, and pious; 
ihe will take me away when I have been suffi- 
‘ciently tried.” 

Mary made no answer. She, too, had mo- 
ments when the conviction that her life was 
not to be a long one, came upon her most 
powerfully, and to her, too, it brought that 
same gentle melancholy satisfaction which 
seemed stealing over the mind of her blind 
brother. He had once asked her, when a 
very little boy, if she thought he should see 
in heaven; and the question had made her 
shed many tears. She wept now, while she 
listened to his plaintive voice, and heard him 
talk with humble piety, of his willingness to 
die in the first blossoming of youth ; yet her 
tears were not tears of bitterness, for she saw 
that the frame of mind in which he spoke, 
was one calculated to make him happy, living 
or dying. 

She told him so at last, and strove to 
strengthen in his mind that feeling which dis- 
arms all vexation and sorrow—a perfect con- 
fidence that there is a secret good in every 
event which befalls us. Her own spirit was 
so deeply imbued with this conviction that it 
gave the coloring to her whole character ; it 
| was the idea that occurred to her habitually 
and incessantly; it was the secret of that peace 
| of mind which neither trouble, poverty, or sick- 
‘ness, could ruffle. She taught him how to ex- 
|ercise his mind in trying to discover the good 
| shrouded in seeming evil; and how, when the 
justice and mercy of any event were past 
finding out, to give up the search in undoubt- 
ing confidence that all was right, suffering 
{not his soul to be disquieted. 

Mary was still an invalid, and soon felt that 





with a smile, sometimes fading into sadness, | she had made more exertion than she ought 
tetraying the changing tenor of his thoughts, | to have done. She paused a moment at the 
which flowed on, guided only by the mysteri- | foot of the hill, because there were two ways 
ws laws of association, and unchecked by | which led home. They had come by a cir- 
the movements of outward objects. At last he | cuitous path, leading throngh hills and lanes; 
isked with a mournful tone— ‘and the road by which they now proposed to 

“Mary, do you think it would be a bard | return, would conduct them across the mill- 
thing if { were to die young *” brook, straight to the village. She was weak 

Mary shrunk from a question which seemed | and faint, and they took the shortest way.— 
% unnatural for one in his situation ; because | Silently they walked on till they had almost 
the did not imagine that such thoughts had | reached a small rising ground which lay be- 
ever entered the mind of the gay and laugh- | tween them and the mill-stream, when Henry 
ng boy. She was startled, too, at the coin- | suddenly exclaimed, ‘Sister Mary, where 
vidence between their reflections; it was as |are we! [hear the water running!” Mary 
if she had looked into his mind, and found it | listened a moment with a surprised and anx- 
imitror of her own. But she asked Henry, | ious countenance, and quickened her pace as 
wietly, “if he were weary of the life God | they ascended the hill. As soon as they came 
tad given him.” in sight of the stream, she stopped, astonished 

“Oh, no,” returned the blind boy, “but it | and almost terrified. The heavy rain of the 
vould not frighten me, or make me unhappy, | previous day, and the melting of the snow 
Mary, if [ knew I were going todie. I know | among the hills, had swollen the mill-brook 
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into a deep and rapid stream, and it now 
rushed by them with the sound of many wa- 
ters, bearing on its turbid bosom marks of the 
devastation it had already wrought in its 
course. The young birches and alders that 
had shaded its green banks the preceding 
summer, torn up by the roots, were whirled 
along with the current; and amid the white 
foam Mary descried the wet, black planks and 
beams which told the destruction of an old 
mill of her father’s higher up the stream.— 
The bridge, and the new mill just below it, 
were yet standing, but the waters rose furi- 
ously against them, and both shook and tot- 
tered. Sounds came up every moment amid 
the tumult, which told that something unseen 
had given way, and Mary looked around in 
vain for help or counsel. There was not a 
human being in sight. She did not try to 


‘caught sight of Mary, carried alive and 
struggling over the mill-dam. Wi), nn 
jimpulse they rushed down the banks sll 
|| around the mill to her rescue. The fat), 
| followed his neighbors with hurried steps par 
| trembling knees, casting a single hte 
ascertain that Henry was indeed ‘safe, and 
calling to him as he passed, not to stir til| his 
‘return. Henry seemed not to hear, He se 
|motionless, and crouching down in the * 
‘tremity of his terror, uttering quick, low 
shrieks. ‘They were lost in the tumult 
‘he was left alone. 

The father came down from the flat rocks 
‘below the mill, just as the bruised, dripping, 
sand lifeless body was drawn out of the wat. 
| With sad countenances and silent lips, the 
| two elder brothers laid the pale corpse—fp 
|| such it was—on a board, and carried it hast;)y 


, and 





conceal from Henry their situation; and_ to the village, with a vain hope of resuscits. 
though the hand she held did not tremble with || tion. The father followed it a few moments 
the natural fear of one so young and help-| anxiously; and then suddenly recollecting his 
less, she saw by his countenance that he was | helpless blind boy, he went with one or ty 
sem ce but fervent et ae l\ “ his neighbors to bring him to his desolate 
mind. There was no time to be lost. She) home. 
grew weaker every moment; and summoning || Henry was where he had _left him, bowed 
up all her strength for one effurt, with a quick, |, down, silent, motionless. The father’s look 
firm step, looking neither to the right nor to. grew fixed and earnest, as he drew nigh. He 
the left, she hastened upon the bridge, leading | strode hastily over the heaps of timber and 
her blind brother. They had already half|/ruin, stooped to lift his child, and uttered 
; , ; ; 
crossed it, when Henry, bewildered by the| cry of horror. The lower limbs of the poor 
noise and the shaking under his feet, shrunk! blind boy were wedged fast between two 
back involuntarily. Mary flung one arm} heavy beams of the demolished bridge, and 
around him, and feebly strove to drag him) he had fainted with excess of agony. Wii 
forward; when, with atremendouscrash, the and almost superhuman were the efforts 
main support of the bridge gave way under) with which the father strove to relieve his 
them, and in an instant they were precipitated || child from a situation so horrible ; but it was 
amid its wrecks into the raging waters. not till his friends came, with an axe and 
There were those who beheld this specta-| hatchet, with calmer headsand steadier hands, 
ele, and a wild cry of agony arose amid the! to his assistance, that the sufferer was extri- 
din of ya as ima but it ae not from the || cated. ’ 
lips of the struggling sufferers. William!) It was a night of grief and agony beneath 
Halleck had come forth to look for his chil-|| the roof of William Halleck. ‘The remains 
dren, and warn them of the freshet. Just as/ ofthe fair, gentle, and pious Mary laystretched 
he reached the top of the rising ground op-| on her own little bed in one room, and in the 
ite the one they descended, he beheld /next, father, mother, brothers and sisters hung 
them et yon tony to cross the tot- iy oeeng - — of ee wcigen Sears 
tering bridge. It was but for a moment; as || Acute, indeed, were the pains with w uich it 
he sprang forward at the sight a fearful sound || pleased God to visit the youthful saint, and 
broke on his ear, and in another moment they | saint-like indeed was the resignation with 
were snatched from his gaze. which those pains were borne. But abo! 
There was a short interval of confusion,|; midnight his pains were suddenly calmed, 
shouts and cries. phage = — - bope sti J“ ane _ wae 
came running over the hill, to the scene of || hearts of those who lov im. was 
destruction, and there were pale, dismayed ||for a moment. The physician announced 
faces, hasty suggestions, and wild efforts to||that the process of mortification had begus, 
discover and save the drowning victims; but |/and death wasdrawing nigh. All at once!’ 
all in vain. Suddenly the frantic father ce-|| voice of the blind boy was heard, calling his 
scried his Henry sitting apparently in secu-|/ mother in a faint but calm voice. She ca 
rity, upon some of the wrecks of the bridge, || to his bed-side, and he took hold of her han. 
which had become jammed together, and|/Then he asked for his father, brothers, 
was arrested in their progress near the mill. ||sisters. They allcame. He touched eat 
At the same moment the whole group 'and said, “ Mary is not here.” 
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Lines on reading an Obituary 


jotice of W. G. Clark. 








No one spoke, but he felt his mother’s hand 
quiver in his. a ‘ : 
‘ «Mary is drowned,” said he. “God has 
aken her to be an angel. Do not sob, mo- 
ier, because she and | are to be so much 
jappier than we ever could be on earth. Let 
ne tell you of what Mary and I were talking 
his morning, and you will all see that God 


as kindly calied us away at the very time| 


when we were most willing, perhaps most fit 
to die.” 

Then he told them briefly all that had 
yssed that day, and, after a moment’s pause, 
added, 

«Father and mother! I thank God for 
nking me away so young; and so too did 
Mary. You will be saved much trouble, 
auch care; and we shall find no temptation, 
go sin, Where we are going. Mary will 
sever suffer pain and sickness again; and I, 
he poor blind boy, that never saw even your 
dear face, mother, I shall behold God. My 
eyes will be opened, and I shall go from a 
world of darkness into a world of light.— 
Promise me, al] of you, that you will not sit 
down and mourn for me when I am dead, but 
will observe how wise and good it was that 
Vary and I should both die young. I have 
teen a happy boy. God gave you asick child 
anda blind one to try your patience and vir- 
we; you have borne the trial well. Youhave 
en very kind to us both; you never said a 
jarsh thing to your blind boy. We have just 
wed long enough to try your submission, but 
not long enough to be a heavy burden all your 
lives to you; and now God has taken us away, 
just as we could have wished, together, and 
atthe best of times to die—the best for you, 
the best for us. Sometimes it is hard to see 
why things should be as they are; but this is 
an easy matter to understand. Jam sure it 
sright, and Tam happy!” 


Henry Halleck never spoke again ; but his’ 


ast words had breathed comfort into the hearts 
his parents, which dwelt there enduringly 
with his memory. 

He lingered till morning. The first red 
ieams of that sun he had never seen, fell on 
‘is pale features and sightlesseyes. He felt 
vs mother drawing open the curtains of the 
ittle window, at his bedside, that she might 
wiold his face more plainly. With a faint 
mile on his lips, he turned towards her ; it 
eame fixed, and with a short spasm, his in- 
wocent spirit passed suddenly and peacefully 
nto the world he had panted to know. 

Death had at last come under the roof of 
William Halleck, and summoned the young, 
ur,and good; but he had come in visible 
indness, 

When the dispensation is dark, dreadful, 
‘Md mysterious, latent good is still there, and 
ue true christian seeks for it—and if he finds 
‘tot, still adores without doubting. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


Written on reading on Obituary Notice of W. G. Clark, 
by the Rev. Dr. lucachet, published in the Knicker- 
bocker, the Editor uf which was a twin brother of the 
deceased. 

BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


From its orbit another bright planet has fled, 
And the dark pall of fate encurtains the dead. 
The harp of the minstrel has hushed its soft tone, 
For the spirit that tun’d it forever has flown. 


He has pass'd from this earth like a beautiful flower 
Which bloom’d, was exhaled, and died in an hour. 
He has passed away from this wintry sphere 
Where the smile as it curl’d blended oft with a tear. 


His morn was unclouded, his noon-day was bright, 
And Love was the star that illumined bis night 

But the charm was dissolved, the union was riven 
When a voice from the skies call’d his idol to heaven. 


Dark to him was the world when his day-star had fled, 
When the young and the beautiful slept with the dead. 
And he long’d in his heart to follow her, where 

Her every delight his spirit could share. 

His wishes are granted, to his Anne he’s flown, 

And the harp of the minstrel hes untun’d and alone. 


How touching the scene ‘round the young poet's bed, 
When the servant of (:od kindly pillow’d his head, 
When the baptismal water fell soft on bis brow, 
As the pulses of life wan‘d, lingering and low. 

To hear him express the joys of his soul, 

As nearer and nearer death’s dark billows roll, 

As they das ed around, to hear him exclaim 
“The joys of the blessed no mortal can name.” 

So bright were his views, e’en the poet wasdumb; 
He could not describe the saint’s happy home ; 

He could not convey what burst on his sight, 

So great was the bliss, so pure the delight. 


But he cried “ [ shall know, when my spirit is free ; 

I shall taste of those joys which by faith now I see, 

I shall stand on the sea of glass and of fire, 

1 shall mingle my voice with the ransomed choir, 

I shall view the bright rivers, and range on the shore, 
Where the sun and the moon are needed no more. 


Tell my brother from me, the last pulse of my heart 
Beat for him; but for this, it were rapture to part 
Crush’d is now the twin blossom which opened at morn, 
With him for a moment time’s vase to adorn. 

Tell him, she who admir’d and lov'’d the twin flower 
Stands waiting for me in her roseate bower; 

E’en now I behold her! like an angel she bends; 

Her beautifiul arms to me she extends; 

The light of her eye gilds the dark vale of death ;” 

W ith her name on his lips he yielded his breath. 


His was the love that is stronger than death, 

The friendship which deepens with every breath. 
The grave could not hide in its depth from his sight 
The one who while here was his bosom’s delight. 


In the morning’s first beams, in the evening's last shade, 

In the wild flowers which blossom’d in pride on the glade, 

In the pledge of their love, her image he trac’d, 

And his heart became faint, as that pledge he embrac’d. 

For he thought of the hour, when to them had been 
giv'n 

Their beautifal boy, from their Father in heav'n. 

How he lay on her arm, as he bent o'er her bed, 

When she smil'd through the tears of rapture she shed ; 

He thought of those hours when day-light grew dim, 

When he listened at eve to her lullaby hymn, 

As her babe on her bosom in silent repose, 

Lay pure as a dew drop on summer's first rose. 


Her own lovely picture look'd down as he press’d 
The letters she penn'd to his own faithful breast ; 
Beheld how each line with affection enwreath'd, 
Came over his soul, and an influence breath'd ; 
Breath'd soft, as he read the tale of her love, 

And led his devotions in forest and grove. 

With his prayer book and bible they ever were kept, 
And pillow’d his head wherever he slept. 
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He could not, he could not forget the sweet hour 

They plighted their vows in the moon-gilded bow’r ; 
*T was their bosom's first love, and could not expire— 
A pulse of the s ul—a hallowed fire— F 
Which burns on life’s altar, which glows on the shrine 
Of the heart's deep affections—an incense divine. 


Time could not destroy a vision so bright, 

*T was the sun of his soul in the noon of his night, 
The glimmering stars in the cerulean sky 

Were windows which show’d him his Anne on high; 
Like an angel of light, through life’s stormy way, 

By night she watch’d o’er him, and cheer'd him by day ; 
In dreams On his pillow, she lay in his arms, 

And he revell'd in bliss, as he gaz’d on her charms. 
Love, deathless—eternal—to them had been giv'n, 

It gleamed through their lives, and rekindled in heaven. 


Sag Harbor, L. I., Sept. 1, 1842. 


VOCAL MUSIC CONDUCIVE 
TO HEALTH. 


[t was the opinion of Dr. Rush, that sing- 
ing by young ladies, whom the customs of so- 
ciety debar from many other kinds of healthy 
exercise, is to be cultivated not only as an 
accomplishment, but as a means of preserving 
health. He particularly insists that vocal 
music should never be neglected in the edu- 
cation of a young lady; and states that beside 
its salutary operation in soothing the cares of 
domestic life, it has a still more direct and 
important effect. “I here introduce a fact,” 
says Dr. Rush, “ which has been suggested to 
me by my profession ; that is, the exercise of 
the organs of the breast by singing contributes 
very much to defend them from those diseases 
to which the climate and other causes expose 
them. ‘The Germans are seldom afflicted 
with consumption; nor have I ever known 
more than one case of spitting of blood among 
them. This, I believe, is in part occasioned 
by the strength which their lungs acquire by 
exercising them frequently in vocal music, 
which constitutes an essential branch of their 
education.” “The music master of our 
academy,” says Gardner, “ has furnished me 
with an observation still more in favor of this 
opinion. He informs me that he had known 
several instances of persons strongly disposed 
to consumption, restored to health by the ex- 
ercise of the lungs in singing.” In the new 
establishment of infant schools for children of 
three or four years of age, every thing is 
taught by the aid of song. Their little les- 
sons, their recitations, their arithmetical 
countings are all chaunted; and as they feel 
the importance of their own voices when 
joined together, they emulate each other in 
the power of vociferating. This exercise is 
found to be very beneficial to their health.— 
Many instances have occurred of weakly chil- 
dren of two or three years of age who could 
scarcely support themselves, having become 
robust and healthy by this constant exercise of 
the lungs. Singing tends to expand the chest, 
and increase the power of the vital organs. 





THE DAUGHTER'S BURIA, 


Summer had come. The wild flowers ,: 
early Spring were withered beneath the sy,’, 
scorching rays, and sending forth on the yey. 
‘le wings of the wind the sweet fragrance yy 
their departure. They had sprung upwe,; 
from the earth’s bosom, as the timid hers). 
of summer’s more gorgeous splendor; jy; 
staid one short month, and were gone, The 
wild flowers are my favorites, for in ther | 
read a portrayer of human life. Their coy. 
less variety, the loveliness and simplicity os 
some, and the majesty and grandeur of others 
their changeless fragrance and beauty, the: 
early bloom, their drooping and dying js 
upon the confines of winter, like the last jp. 
gering and spirit-broken survivor of a pas: 
generation; all mirror forth to the mind tha: 
is accustomed to read in the great book of py. 
ture, the semblance of life. 

Did the reader ever stop from his journey. 
ings to pass the Sabbath in any of the yil/agis 
that repose so quietly among the Greey 
Mountains? If he has, the story of ther 
unbroken stillness need not be told; for once 
enjoyed, it stamps itself upon the heart, snd 
forms a bright spot in one’s life, to which 
memory loves to lead back the soul in atier 
years, to throw around it again its hallowed 
influence. 

But what meansthis? Why this measured 
and solemn walking in the street, ere the sun 
be down! Why this gathering at a neigh 
bor’s house with such looks of sorrow! Ali! 
a funeral !—I too went forth and mingled with 
the multitude in their sympathy for the be- 
reaved, for whose heart has not felt its pangs! 
And, once felt, what bosom can hold back the 
deep fountain that swells up from the hidcen 
recess of the sou). 

The pastor ended his words of exhortation 
and prayer—kindred and friends sung a sz 
for the lost one, when the black and mourn'u. 
bier, borne upon men’s shoulders, moved from 
the house of the deceased, to the place ep 
pointed for all the living. "T'was a litle 
place we stood beside, yet it was a irs! 
born’s. We have seen the aged die and 
gathered unto his fathers like a shock o' com 
fully ripe in its season; we have seen lie 
middle aged in their strength and glory 1 
|low in death, and there were tears, ming 
| 





t 


with the damp earth that covered them, but 


they were not those bitter scalding tears tat 


| wring a mother’s heart, when the severing 
jearth’s dearest tie is felt. The shade of » 


summers had scarcely crimsoned the cheek ol 


| this beloved danghter, ere the hand of disea 
‘greppled strongly its victim, and in a !eW 
| brief hours of burning fever, she that ¥*s 
| prattling with her brother on the lawn !¢ 
ceased to be. 
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The father stood there in strength and| 
manliness, but his heaving bosom and the| 
sealing tear told but too plainly of the strug-| 
cling within. The mother was there. She, 
was @ young mother, yet was howed down| 
with grief and anxious watching; but it! 
wemed as though she had nerved herself to! 
come and see the end. When the sexton had 
jaid the turf upon the little mound, and leaned 
yoon his spade, she turned away, and a light 
was upon her countenance, as if the angel 
girit of her daughter had come back from 


heaven to whisper her—of an immortal union}! 


in the place of the holy, where separation 
will no more come forever. Then I went to 
my room, to think how often he that knoweth 
what is best for us, takes the little flowers, 
even the opening buds, that are too tender for 


earth, to transplant in a more genial soil on}| 


the banks of the river of life. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


SONNETS. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


TO DEPARTED SUMMER. 


Yes, thou art gone! gone all thy blushing flowers, 
And mouldering now their faded beauty lies; 
And in a voiceless tomb, thy sunny hours 
Lie buried with the gray old centuries. 
Een now do autumn’'s melancholy skies 
Bend o'er the woods, in russet livery clad, 
And through the forest glades, the wailing blast 
Repeats its hymn in accents low and sad ; 
Touch'd by its breath, the withered leaves fall fast, 
And lie around in rich profusion cast. 
Thus fade our joys in all their boasted pride !— 
Oh! may we treasure up within our hearts 
That glorious hope, whose radiance ne’er departs— 
That hope to immortality allied ! 


WITHERED FLOWERS. 


Those faded flowers '!—sad is the simple tale 
By them revealed! ‘lheir drooping forms, and eyes 
All rayless, clothed in autumn’s sober guise, 

Make desolate our quiet sylvan vale! 

For Where a thousand bright and beauteous gems 
Sprang up, and breathed their perfume on the air— 
And nightly bowed, as ifin silent prayer, 

Now scarce a leaf clings to their withered stems! 
Not profitless, the silent lesson taught 

By perished flowers ;—their lifeless forms impart 
Amelancholy tinge to every thought— 

A lesson for the light and giddy heart ; 

How transitory are all human flowers 
That bloom in loveliness in earthly bowers ! 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


More glorious are the leaves now in decay, 

Than when they prophesied approaching spring. 
And with what brilliancy they pass away, 

While all things else are sad and withering ! 

Oh! why does such undying beauty cling 
To autumn leaves thus in the hour of death ? 

Why are they graced with smiles of joyous mirth, 
W hile summer’s roses, blasted by the breath 

Uf chilly winds, are swept away from earth, 

From which they erst received a happy birth ? 
How emblematic of the dying christian’s hope, 

Which, with a more transceudant brightness glows, | 

As evening’s solemn shades around him close, 





While from afar he sees heaven's shining portals ope!) 


Utica, MN. Y. 1842. 


Sonnets.—The Touching Reproof. 
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THE TOUCHING REPROOF. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


“Flere, Jane,” said a father to his little 
girl not over eleven years of age, “ go over 
to the shop and buy ime a pint of brandy.” 

At the same time he handed her a quarter 
of a dollar, The little girl took the money 
and the bottle, and as she did so, looked her 
father in the face with an earnest, sad ex- 
pression. But he did not seem to observe it, 
although he perceived it, and felt it; for he 
understood its meaning. The little girl lin- 
gered, as if reluctant, from some reason, to 
go on her errand. 

* Did you hear what I said?” the father 
asked angrily, and with a frowning brow, as 
he observed this. 


Jane glided from the room and went over 
to the shop, hiding, as she passed through the 
street, the bottle under her apron. There 
she obtained the liquor, and returned with it 
in a few minutes. As she reached the bottle 
to her father, she looked at him acain with 
the same sad, earnest look, which he observed. 
It annoyed and angered him. 

“ What do you mean by looking at me in 
that way? ha!” he said, ina loud, angry 
tone. 

Jane shrunk away, and passed into the 
next room, where her mother lay sick. She 
/had been sick for some time, and as they 
|were poor, and her husband given to drink, 
she had sorrow and privation added to her 
bodily sufferings. As her little girl came in 
she went up to the side of her bed, and bend- 
ing over it leaned her head upon her hand. 
She did not make any remark, nor did her 
mother speak to her, until she observed the 
tears trickling through her fingers. 

“ What is the matter, my dear?" she then 
asked tenderly. 

The little gir] raised her head, endeavoring 
to dry up her tears as she did so. 
| *T feel so bad, mother,” she replied. 

* And why do you feel bad, my child 

“Oh, I always feel so bad when father 
sends me over to the shop for brandy. And 
I had to go just now. I wanted to ask him 
to buy you some nice grapes and oranges 
with the quarter of a dollar—they would 
taste so good to you—but he seemed to know 
what I was going to say, and looked at me 
so cross that I was afraid to speak. I wish 
he would not drink any more brandy. It 
makes him so cross; and then how many 
nice things he might buy for you with the 
money it takes for liquor.” 

The poor mother had no words of comfort 


”? 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| to offer her little girl, older in thought than 


in years ; for no comfort did she herself feel, 
in view of the circumstances that troubled 
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her child. She only said—laying her hand ‘an involuntary impulse to speak out her de. 


upon her head— 


“Try and not think about it, my dear; it)' 


only troubles you, and your troubles cannot 
make it any better.” 


But Jane could not help thinking about it, 
try as hard as she would. She went to a 
Sabbath school, in which a Temperance So-}, 
ciety had been formed, and every Sabbath 
she heard the subject of intemperance dis- || 
cussed, and its dreadful consequences detail- 
ed. But more than all this, she had the daily 
experience of a drunkard’s child. In this ex- 
perience, how much of heart-touching misery |, 
was involved !—how much of privation—how 
much of the anguish of a bruised spirit. Who 
can know the weight that lies, like a heavy 
burden, upon the heart of a druokard’s child! 
None but that child—fur language is power- 
less to convey it. 

On the next morning the father of little 
Jane went away to his work, and she was 
left alone with her mother and her younger 
sister. They were very poor, and could not 
afford to employ any one to do the house- 
work, and so, young as she was, while her 
mother was sick, little Jane had every thing 
to do; the cooking and cleaning, and even 
the washing and ironing—a hard task, in- 
deed, for her little hands. But she never 
murmured—never seemed to think that 
she was overburdened. 
would all have been done, if her father’s 
smiles had only fallen like sunshine upon} 
her heart! But that face, into which her 
eyes looked so often and so anxiously, was 
ever hid in clouds--clouds arising from the 


consciousness that he was abusing his fam-) 
ily while seeking his own base gratifica-|| 
tion, and from perceiving the evidences of), 
his evil works stamped on all things around || 


him. 

As Jane passed frequently through her 
mother’s room during the morning, paus- 
ing almost every time to ask if she wanted 
any thing, she saw, too plainly, that she}! 
was not as well as on the day before—that), 
she had a high fever, indicated to her by 
her not skin and constant request for cool}. 
water. 

“T wish I had an orange,” the poor woman 
said, as Jane came up to her bed-side for the 
twentieth time, “it would taste so good to 
me.” 


She had been thinking about an orange 


all the morning; and notwithstanding her 
effort to drive the thought from her mind 


the form of an orange would ever picture | 


iteelf before her, and its grateful flavor 
even seem about to thrill upon her taste. 


How cheerfully || 





At last she uttered her wish—not so much 
with the hope of having it gratified, as from 


‘sire. 

There was not a single cent in the ho, 
‘for the father rarely trusted his wife 
money—he could not confide in her jud 
‘expenditure of it! 
| “Let me go and buy you an orange, 
ther,” Jane said; 
shop.” 
| “J have no change, my dear; and jf] had. 
I should not think it right to epend four or 
five cents for an orange, when we ha 
little. Get me a drink of cool water: 
will do now.” 
| Jane brought the poor sufferer a glass of 
cool water, ‘and she drank it off eagerly, 

Then she lay back upon her pillow wit) 
sigh, and her little girl went out to attey 
to the household duties that devolyed yo 


ise 
’ 
With 
ICious 


M0. 
“ they ‘have Oranges at the 


ve 89 
> that 


18 


her. But all the while Jane thought of he 
orange, and of how she should get it for her 


mother. 

When her father came home to dinner, 
he looked crosser than he did j in the morn- 
ing. He sat down to the table and ate his 
dinner in moody silence, and then rose wp 
to depart, without so much as asking a‘ter 
his sick wife, or going into her chamber, 
‘As he moved towards the door, his hat a) 
ready on his head, Jane went up to him, 
and looking timidly in his face, said, with a 
hesitating voice— 

66 Mother wants an orange so bad.— 
Won't you give me some money to buy her 


| 


| one ?” 


“No, IT will not! Your mother had bet- 
ter be thinking about something else than 
|wasting money for oranges!” was the an- 
gry reply, as the father passed out, and shut 
the door hard after him. 

Jane stood for a moment, frightened at the 
‘angry vehemence of her father, and then 
burst into tears. She said nothing to her 
‘mother of what had passed, but after the 
‘agitation of her mind had somewhat subsided, 
began to cast about in her thoughts for some 
plan by which she might obtain an orange. 
| At last it occurred to her, that at the shop 
‘where she got liquor for her father, they 
bought rags and old iron. 
| “How much do you give a pound for 
rags!” she asked ina minute or two after 
the idea had occurred to her, standing at the 
counter of the shop. 

“ Three cents a pound,” was the reply. 

** How much for old iron ?” 

“ A cent a pound.” 

“ What’s the price of them oranges !" 
| * Four cents apiece.” 
| With this information Jane hurried back. 
After she had cleared away the dinner tab’e, 
'she went down into the cellar and looked ¥ 
‘all the old bits of icon that she could fin. 
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Then she searched the yard, and found some} 
sight or ten rusty nails, an old bolt, and a) 
imken hinge. These she laid away in a) 
‘ite nook in the cellar. Afterwards she| 
vathered together all the old rags that she, 


atl . 
ld find about the house, and in the cellar, 


} 
coud 


aad laid them with her old iron. But she} 


qw plainly enough that her iron would not) 
weigh over two pounds, nor her rags over a} 
warter of a pound, If time would have per-| 
nitted, she would have gone into the street 
look for old iron, but this she could not do;) 
and, disappointed at not being able to get the| 
orange tor ber mother, she went about her) 
work during the afternoon with sad and de-| 
gonding thoughts and feelings. 


“ft was summer time, and her father came || 


home from his work before it was dark. 

«Go and get me a pint of brandy,” he 
aid to Jane, in a tone that sounded harsh 
and angry to the child, handing her at the| 
ame time a quarter of a dollar. 
dav before he had taken a pint of brandy, and 
pone but the best would suit him. | 

She took the money and the bottle, and. 
went over to the shop. Wistfully she looked 


at the tempting oranges in the window, as) 


she gave the money for the liquor, and) 


thought how glad her poor mother would be 
to have one. 

As she was hurrying back, she saw a thick 
rusty iron ring lying in the street; she pick- 
ed it up, and kept on her way. It felt heavy, 
«id her heart bounded with the thought that 
now she could buy the orange for her mother. 
The piece of old iron was dropped in the 
yard, as she passed through. 
ther had taken a dram, he sat down to his 
supper. While he was eating it, Jane went 
into the cellar and brought out into the yard 
her little treasure of scrap iron. As she 
messed backwards and forwards before the 
door, facing which her father sat, he observed 
ier, and felt a sudden curiosity to know 
what she was doing. He went softly to the 
window, and as he did so he saw her gather- 
ing the iron, which she had placed ina little 
ile, into her apron. Then she rose up 
wickly, and passed out of the yard gate into 
lhe street, 

The father went back to his supper, but 
isappetite was gone. ‘There was that in 
theact of his child, simple as it was, that 
noved his feelings, in spite of himself. All 
it once he thought of the orange she had 
asked for her mother; and he felt a convic- 
wn that it was to buy an orange that Jane 
Was now going to sell the iron she had evi- 
ently been collecting since dinner-time. 

“How selfish and wicked I am!” he said 
himself almost involuntarily. 


Since the}! 


1| 


After her fa-|| 


the room where he sat, into her mother’s 
chamber. An impulse, almost irresistible, 
caused him to follow her in a few moments 
after. 

“It is so grateful!” he heard his wife say, 
as he opened the door. 

On entering her chamber, he found her 
sitting up in bed eating the orange, while 
little Jane stood by her, looking into her face 
with an air of subdued, yet heartfelt gratifi- 
cation. Al] this he saw ata glance, yet did 
‘not seem to see; for he pretended to be 
searching for something, which, apparently 
obtained, he lett the room and the house, 
with feelings of acute pain and self-upbraid- 
ings. 

* Come, let us go and see these cold-water 
men,” said a companion, whom he met a few 
steps from his own door. “ They are carry- 
‘ing all the world before them.” 
| Very well, come along.” 

And the two men bent their steps towards 
Temperance Hall. 

| When little Jane’s father turned from the 
door of that place, his name was signed to 
the pledge, and his heart fixed to abide by 
it. On his way home he saw some grapes in 
a window. He bought some of them, and a 
couple of oranges and lemons. When he 
came home he went into his wife’s chamber, 
and opening the paper that contained the 
‘first fruits of his sincere repentance, laid 
them before her, and said with tenderness, 
|while the moisture dimmed his eyes— 

“| thought these would taste good to you, 
Mary, and so I bought them.” 

“© William!” and the poor wife started, 
‘and looked up into her husband’s face with 
‘an expression of surprise and trembling 
hope. 
|  Mary,”—and he took her hand tenderly 
\—“T have signed the pledge to-night, and | 
will keep it by the help of Heaven !” 

The sick wife raised herself up quickly, 


| 


| 
jand bent over towards her husband, eagerly 


lextending her hands, ‘Then, as he drew his 
‘arm around her, she let her head fall upon 
‘his bosom, with an emotion of delight, such 
las had not moved over the surface of her 
istricken heart for years. 

‘The pledge taken was the total abstinence 
pledge, and it has never been violated by 
him, and what is better, we are confident 
never will. How much of human hope and 
happiness is involved in that simple pledge ! 
— Temperance Advocate. 


There are those who are rich in their pov- 
erty, because they are content, and use gene- 
rously what they have: there are others who 








Ina few minutes Jane returned, and with 
vet hand under her apron, passed through 


jin the midst of their riches, are really poor, 
from their insatiable covetousness or protusion. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


LINES 
Suggested while seeing a Sabbath School Teacher earn- 
estly engaged, with tearful eyes, giving religious in- 
struction to her little charge. 


Lady! continue faithful in thy labors, kind, 

Cease not to sow the seeds of virtue in the mind; 

Strive to teach it with early piety to shine ; 

Before it’s fixed on sin, to wisdom’s ways incline; 

Point out to each the thousand roads that lead to ill; 

Also the narrow way that leads to Sion’s hill; 

The path that Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles trod— 

The road that leads from suff’ring, sin, and death, to 
God. 

Be zealous with your class, His counsels to declare, 

Show each of them the greatness of a Saviour’s care— 

How that he died ’mid rending rocks and quaking earth 


That they might share the blessings of the second birth. || 


Each little one present to God in humble prayer, 

That they when life is o’er may dwell where angels are ; 

May join the choir above in sweetest notes of praise, 

Who never, never cease their symphonies to raise. 

Time's on the wing. Thou and thy class will pass| 
away— 

God will take thee to bloom in everlasting day ; 

A crown bedecked with stars forever thou shalt wear, 

Then wipe away thy tears, thou shepherdess — fair. 


THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND 
AND OF AFFECTION. 


——— 
\ 

‘was beneath a ray of hope, that seemed; 
create a rainbow beauty on the sorrowetoics 
above. We could not understand the expr. 
‘sion.. The solitude of the visit seemed ; 
forbid the thought that a widow, a mother “ 
‘sister was mourning there; and the tranquil. 
lity of the features was against the SUPposition 
‘that blighted love had come to offer itself ,: 
the grave of the fallen one; that who 
would, under such circumstances, haye yp, 
moted overpowering grief. Busy as we wor 
with suppositions to solve the mystery. 
‘scarcely entertained a hope that we ¢ 
arrive at any just conclusions, 

Shortly after one of the recent violop: 
rains, we turned again into the burying place, 
and our attention was arrested by the etfre:s 
of the storm upon a grave, the very one over 
which we had seen the young woman |eqp. 
ing. The neat sodding had been torn avay, 
and the injury was so recent, that the requisit 
repairs could not have been applied, We 
paused then to read the record upon the hea) 
stone. It was a simple statement, that \\.. 
liam , had died at the age of twenty. 


token 


» 


Wwe 


10Ui¢ 





BY JOS. R. CHANDLER, 
Our horse Rolla, whose long silky tail just’ 
escapes the ground, and whose finely arched | 
neck, and sleek, plump sides, are the envy of 
horse lovers, and the pride of his owner—our. 
horse Rolla, who has grown old, but not gray, | 
in our service, shares with us, also, the plea-| 


three; and the esteem of a few associates— 


| for he was .without relatives—had made hs 


burial honorable, and added to the statement 
of his name and age a record of their ester 
for his social virtues, and their hopes of his 
future happiness. A small piece of paper 
was protruding from the earth. We drew i 
out. It was a roll, containing a lock of hair, 


sures and the pride of an airing in the coun-) and one or two ornaments. The paper bore 
try, as often as it is convenient for both, or| also the name of both the giver and receiver 
suitable for one to ride alone. of these articles. We noticed the latter, ani 

In one of these jauntsa few months since,; made a minute of it in our pocket book.— 
passing along Turner’s lane, we saw the; Then deepening the hole in the grave toa 
northern gate of the Monument Cemetery) considerable extent, we re-deposited the p- 
open, and as we (both Rolla and ourself) | per, the hair, and the jewelry, and then file 
were in a contemplative mood, (horses never} in the earth, so that the new sodding shoud 


ruminate,) we turned into the city of the 


dead, to see what there was for reflection in): 


all that wide abode where, within a few years, 
marble columns, broken shafts, simple enclo- 
sures, and modest headstones, have sprung up, 
as if one half of the world living, was ex- 
pressing its gratitude to the other half, dead. 

Passing leisurely along one of the smooth) 
avenues of the place, gazing at this inscrip-| 
tion, and admiring that sculpture, and looking 
for the nook that might contain us and ours, 
we saw le2ning over a newly sodded grave a 
female form. It was impossible, we thought, 





to pass without disturbing, or to pause, without |. 


an appearance of improper curiosity. We, 
therefore, turned back, and urged Rolla (we 
never spur nor strike the beast) towards ano- 
ther place of egress; and as we passed out of 
the gate, we saw the face of the young wo- 
man moistened with tears, but not disturbed 
with extreme grief. A mournful reminiscence 
appeared to hang upon her brow, but there 





safely cover all beneath. 

It was not until within a few days that w 
obtained a solution of the mystery of the fe 
male’s visit, and then it was through a mar- 
riage notice in our own columns, containing 
the young woman’s name. We instituted 
inquiries, and learned enough to satis!y us 
that when we saw her at the grave, she was 
taking her farewell, not of her lover, but her 
‘love. Anew light had arisen upon her hear; 
and as the sources of the former illuminati 
‘had ceased, she had come to dismiss from her 
‘bosom every lingering beam. 
To no other could she entrust the tokens 0! 
affection she had received; and so she dep 
‘ited them all with the remains of him wit 
\whom they were connected; and while sie 
did that, she deposited, also, from its seat i" 
‘her bosom, the image which had no longer ai 
|object to be represented. 
| Beautiful was the sense of propriety whi 
animated herheart. All that the dead wigit 
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have asked in reason, had thus been paid—all 
that the Ziving desired in the new covenant 
which they had formed, was now secured.— 
No shadow of a former idol lay across her 


yeart. Scarcely lingered there a remnant of 


the odors from the incense which had been 
ofered. She had come to make clean a bo- 
«m, upon which new affections were to rest 
—upon which new confidence was to lean.— 
And she arose, and went forth from that grave, 
with tears that the living would have par- 
doned, had he known the origin—with a 
smile that the dead would have blessed, had 
he looked down upon the scene. And hence- 
forth her leanings are to life. And should 
the current of affection be checked a moment 
by memory, it will be but to gather new furce 
fir its progress, new powers to bless and fer- 
tilize. 


ROSANNA, THE UGLY ONE. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


«But look, then,” said Mrs. Moore, to her 
husband, “how ugly that little one is; is she 


Retired to her chamber she commenced 
embroidering a scarf, and worked thus part 
of the night, for she desired to be able to pre- 

sent it to her mother when she rose in the 
| morning. The clock struck twelve. She 
\|had just finished, and putting it by, the little 
|girl calmly resigned herself to rest. Her 
\|Tepose was undisturbed. 
| On the morrow Rose presented the scarf to 
\|her mother. What was the pain the little 
||one experienced, when her mother received 
\it coldly, and expressed none of those tender 
sentiments which were to have been the 
sweet little one’s reward. 

Her eyes, by chance, glanced over a neigh- 
boring mirror. 

“ Yes,” she said, internally, “1 am ugly— 
\they are right,” and she sought in her young 
head to find a remedy for ugliness. 

And then in the world—new pangs wound- 
ed the little one’s heart. A first impression 
alienated all the young girls of her own age 
—but then she was so good, so amiable, so 
amusing, that they approached, then listened, 
||then loved her. Now, indeed, our little one 


| 
| 





not, William ?”” 1 was happy. 

And Mr. Moore, who was sitting ina rock-|| One day Mr. Moore went home in a violent 
ing chair, amusing himself with poking the|| passion, and became, in consequence of some 
fre, laid down the tongs he held, and gravely || trifling prevarication, highly incensed against 
answered his wife : his wife. ‘Their domestic felicity was trou- 

“But, my dear, you have already said so/|| bled for eight long days—for eight long days 
one hundred times, and were you to say it}; Mrs. Moore was continually crying. Rosanna 
one hundred times more, Rose would not be-|}in vain racked her young brains to discover 
come less ugly for your saying so.” || why, but her father still continued angry, and 

Rosanna was a little girl of about fourteen. | her mother still continued weeping. At last 
She was their child, and to do her mother | she reflected in her mind how to reconcile 
justice, was really very ugly—nay, almost||the parties. 
revolting, with her little gray eyes, flat nose,|| They were all three seated in the parlor— 
large mouth, thick protruding lips, red hair,|, Mr. Moore was arranging the fire—when this 
and, above all, a form remarkably awry. || was concluded, he threw the tongs from him, 

Rose was, then, very ugly—but she was a} snatched a book from the mantel, and opened 
sweet girl, nevertheless. Kind and intelli-| it abruptly; but after a moment’s perusal, he 
gent, she possessed a mind of the highest or-||closed it again, in a violent humor, cast a 
ier. Nature seemed to have compensated) fierce glance at his trembling wife, and hur- 
her with every good quality of the heart for|;riedly rose from his chair. 
the want of every beauty of person. || Rosanna, deeply moved, clasped her arms 

The poor little thing was profoundly hurt, | about his neck, as he was about to rise, and 
asshe listened to her mother’s observation, || affectionately caressed him. He covid not 
“Oh, you little fright, you wiil never get a 1 reject her innocent coaxing, and the little girl 
husband.” thinking she had succeeded in touching his 


Hight o'clock struck; Mrs. Moore weal heart, took in her hands the moistened hand- 
wrely vexed. | 





|kerchief wherewith her mother had been dry- 
“Go to bed, Rosanna.” ling her weeping eyes, and dried them a sec- 
Tremblingly the little girl approached her| ond time therewith; she then tenderly em- 
mother, to give her the kiss of good night. || braced her mother, who returned her affec- 
“Tis useless, you little monster,” said her | tionate caress with al] a mother’s fondness. 
mother, || The parties being now favorably disposed, 
Atear rolled from the little one’s eye.—|/ naught remained but to establish the peace. 
She hastily wiped it away, and turning toher| This was no easy matter—neither would 
fither, presented him the yet humid cheek. | make the first overture—and without the 
He kissed her tenderly. ‘penetration of little Rose, the reconciliation 
“Lam not altogether miserable,” she mur-|| wou!d not then have taken place. 
nured, leaving the room. || She took her father’s hand between her 
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own little hands, and pressed it to her bosom ; 
she then took her mother’s hand, and joined 
it into her father’s as it lay near her heart.— 
Human pride could resist no longer—the ali- 
enated parents rose at the same moment and 
cordially embraced each other. 


From that hour Rose was the idol of them 
both. 


Six years after this, Rosanna, the ugly 
Rosanna, was the ornament of every society 
to which her mother presented her. Amia- 
ble, witty and observing, her conversation 
was universally courted. 


One summer evening, the sun, which, du- 
ring the day, had shed over nature an intense 
heat, had just disappeared, leaving the hori- 
zon covered with long, white bands of red— 
clouds more and more dark were heaping 
themselves on the eastern sky—the atmos- 
phere was suffocating, and one would deem 
the earth was returning to the sun the heat 
she had been receiving from the latter during 
the day. All was heavy and weary—the air 
inhaled seemed rather to suffocate than to 
nourish. A drowsy languor overcame every 
one. 


Inasaloon whose every window was thrown 
open, might be seen gliding here and there, 
in the darkened light, groups of young fe- 
males, whose white dresses, slightly agitated 
by the rising breeze of the evening, offered 
something mysterious and poetical whereon 
the imagination loved to dwell. A low lan- 
guishing whisper was then heard, like the 
soothing murmur of some distant rivulet. A 
young woman, seated before a piano, was ex- 
pressing her heart’s sentiments by an extem- 
porary melody, now smooth and tender, now 
deep and trembling. 

No more whispering, but a general silence 
took place ; for here was an enchanting sym- 
phony, a beautiful song. 

Lord Underwood, a fine blue-eyed young 
nobleman, was deeply touched by the melo- 
dy. He listened to the rich voice, so softly 
harmonizing with the sweet tones of the in- 
strument, and felt an indescribable sensation 
thrill through his frame. 

The music ceased, but the sweet voice stil] 
vibrated on Underwood’s ear, and there was 
acharm in the witty and original trifle to 
which he listened, that transfixed him where 
he stood. 

“ How beautiful must that young girl be,” 
thought Underwood. “Happy the man on 
whom may fall her choice,” and he involun- 
tarily sighed. 

Lights were brought in, 
man was the ugly Rosanna. 

Lord Underwood was stupified—he closed 
his eyes, but the charm of that voice haunted 
hismemory. He gazed on her asecond time, 


The young wo- 








os 
and found her less ugly; and Rose was ng d 
less ugly. The beauties of her mind stoned 
transferred to her person, and her oray on 
small as they were, expressed wonder!,):. 
well, her internal sensations. 


Lord Underwood wedded Rosanna, and jp 
came the happiest of men in the possession of 
the kindest and most loving of women, 

Beauty deserts us, but virtue and ta! 
the faithful companions of our lives, 
pany us to the grave. 


nderfully 


ents, 
accom. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
TRUST IN Gop. 


Wake! Wake! my soul, shake off these fears 
Rebuke thy folly and alarm! » 
O cease to mourn; dry all thy tears 
And trust thee to a Saviour’s arm! 


Think’st thou, that God will cast thee of? 
To all thy supplications deat’? 

Did not a Saviour brave the scoff 
Of earth, and die for thy relief? 


Has heaven shut its windows up? 
Is entrance there no longer free? 
Did God’s dear Son not drink the cup 
Of mingled scorn and death for thee! 


Has Jesus left the mercy seat, 
Nor prayer, nor praise, can reach his ear! 
Who loved thee first, and seeks thy feet 
To turn from paths of sin and fear! 


Is God a less than infinite, 
Whose power and means to save now {ail ! 
Ah! who bade darkness flee—and light 
Exist?’ Who makes the wicked quail! 


Who made the earth, the air we breathe, 
And spoke a universe to life! 

Oh why my soul? Why not believe— 
Have faith in God, and cease this strife! 


His wisdom planned a world to save, 
That had rebelled against its Lord: 
His Jove a rescue from the grave 
Of endless death does still afford. 


His goodness, mercy, grace, are all 
Bestowed, thy errors to forgive. 

Make him thy refuge from the fall: 
Choose God thy friend. Believe and live. 


Above the storms and ills of time, 
Above the vanities of earth, 

Seek heaven,—Christ,—in flight sublime, 
For love of God is all thy worth. 


Cease then to mourn! nor suffer fear! 
Rebuke thy folly—thy alarm, 

While God! while Christ himself is near: 

O cast thyself upon his arm! = ZERo. 
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4 CHILD'S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 


she had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

qs if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. She stood alone 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

or her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
yalf parted with the new and strange delight 
of beauty that she could not comprehend, 

4nd had not seen before. The purple folds 
ofthe low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 

That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
stole on With its deep shadows, and she still _ 
stood looking at the west, with that half simile 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

ofsunset, Where the blue was melted 

Into the faint golden mellowness, a star 

stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 

Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressi vely— 
«Father, dear father, God has made a Star.” 


JANE HOWARD. 


Miss Jane Howerd was the daughter of a_ 
very wealthy merchant residing in the city 
of Baltimore. Her personal appearance was | 
uly prepossessing ; but the graces of her | 
mind, polished as it was by the graces of a| 
sperior education, and the benevolence of 
ier naturally warm and virtuous heart, ren- 
dered her an object of universal esteem and. 
aimiration, among all with whom she was. 
sequainted. At a very early age she em-| 
paced the Christian religion, and much of. 
jer time was spent in promoting religious, 
and benevolent objects. 

Inthe fall of 1828, Jane, with her elder) 
brother, embarked on board a packet for) 





Charleston, South Carolina, for the purpose | 


{visiting their friends. The captain of the: 
mcket was a man about twenty-five years of 
we. His person was comely, and his man- 
ners agreeable, with the exception of one 
fault, too common among sailors, profanity. | 
The modesty of Jane’s appearance attracted | 
hisattention: he gained an introduction to| 
ier by means of her brother, and was still | 
nore charmed by the sweetness of her con-| 
versation than he had been by the graces of | 
ier person. 

It was not long, however, before an oath | 
escaped his lips, which shocked the delicate | 
sensibility of Jane. 

She politely requested that he would desist 


fom such language while she remained on| 


ward the vessel, to which he immediately | 


consented, with a deepchagrin. During the 
remainder of the voyage, the Captain's atten- 
tion to Jane was rather increased than dimin- 


shed. He spent much of his time in her|| 
‘company, charmed and delighted with the | 


nodesty of her deportment, and the fascina- 
‘ag spell of her instructive conversation ; but 
tot another oath was he heard to utter, until 


| about to part, but Jane, feeling no small in- 
| terest in the welfare of one whose unremit- 
_ted attentions more than indicated his solici- 
\tude for her own, ventured to ask if he would 
|grant her one request. The Captain, with 
‘all the enthusiasm of an infatuated lover, re- 
| plied, that whatever request she was pleased 
‘to make, if possibly within his power, it 
icertainly should be granted. 

| Then,” said she “ accept this bible, and 
‘my request is, that you read a portion of it 
‘every day.” 

| He felt surprised, but considering that he 
had given his promise, he felt bound to fulfil 
it. Tn the fall of 1833, Jane went to spend 
the winter with her uncle, who resided in 
New Orleans. The first Sabbath after she 
arrived there, she accompanied her uncle and 
his family to church, and heard a sermon of 
uncommon interest, delivered with eloquence 
and religious pathos. The minister was evi- 
dently a man of superior talents; his voice 
deep-toned and agreeable. His figures were 
applicable, though high-wrought and beauti- 
ful. He possessed, in fine, the rare faculty 
of chaining an audience in almost breathless 
silence, from the commencement till the 
close of his discourse. But Jane, whose ten- 
der heart was so exquisitely susceptible on 
the subject of religion, entered so deeply 
into the spirit of the sermon, that she entire- 
ly forgot, fora time, the distance which sepa- 
rated her from her friends, and all the cir- 


| cumstances by which she was surrounded, 


with the exception of the rolling sentences 
as they flowed from the lips of the speaker. 

The meeting closed; and while Jane and 
her friends were waiting in their pew forthe 
aisle to be cleared, the preacher came down 
from the pulpit—advanced towards, and ad- 
dressed Jane, as follows :— 

“If I mistake not, [| am addressing Miss 
Howard.” 

A confused succession of ideas flitted for 
an instant across the mind of Jane, but, re- 
collecting herself, she politely replied : 

“ That is my name, sir, but [I do not recol- 
‘lect to have had the pleasure of seeing you 
before.” 

“Perhaps you recollect having sailed from 
Baltimore to Charleston about tive years ago, 
in the packet Thomas Jefferson, and of hav- 
ing given a bible to the Captain.” 

“I do,” she replied, “I recollect it well, 
‘and if [ mistake not, I recognise the Cap- 
tain in the person before me! But can it be 
possible ?”” 

| “It is possible,” he replied, “ it is so—I 
‘am the man!—and I shall ever feel the deep- 
‘est gratitude to you, Miss Howard, for the 
| interest you manifested in my welfare. That 
| bible and the reading of it, has made me what 


| 
} 
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I will not attempt to describe the feelings’ 
produced by this unexpected meeting. Suf-| 
fice it to say, that the minister was invited | 
home with them, and during the winter his’ 
visits were neither few nor far between. In 
the spring he married Miss Jane, and they | 
are now on a missionary tour among the dark | 
benighted sons of India, where the blessing’ 
of Heaven is attending their labors in a won-| 
derful manner, and many souls have been) 
brought to a saving knowledge through their | 
instrumentality. 


——_ 
—_—_ 


THE PRAYER. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 





Cornelia was the joy and pride of her pa-, 
rents, For she was beautiful in form, like a 
ray of light, and her cheeks bloomed like the | 
young rose, when it receives the dew for the | 
first time. 

Cornelia was a stranger to the difficulties | 
and troubles of life, and the days of her youth | 
were serene. But behold! Her mother} 
became sick, and she lay for many days, and | 
grew very weak :—for the fever was high, | 
and her mind became disordered. And the: 
maiden spent the night awake by the bed of| 
her sick mother, and refreshed her, and/} 
moved about in careful silence and secret) 
anguish. 

And on the seventh day the fever was' 
higher than ever, and there was a stillness’ 
in the chamber, and a secret weeping. For} 
every one thought that death was near. 

But in the night came the long-sought | 
sleep, and revived the mother ; life returned. | 
And Cornelia sat on the bed, and listened 
to her breathing, through the whole night, 
and her soul was anxious in hope. 

When the day appeared, the mother open- | 
ed her eyes and said :-—“ lt is well with me, | 
I shall recover!’ And she ate and drank 
and slept again. | 

And the joy of the maiden’s heart was in- 
conceivable. And Cornelia went softly out 
of the chamber, and ran into the field and 
stood on a hill at the time of twilight. Here 
she stood agitated with many struggling 
emotions of grief and hope. And the first: 
beams of the morning sun rose and shone on 
her countenance, and Cornelia now thought 
of the new life of her mother after a reviving 
sleep, and of the anguish she had felt. But, 
she could no longer contain in her heart the 
fulness of her feelings; she knelt down on) 
the flowers of the hill, and bowed her face, 
and her tears mingled with the dew of hea-, 
ven. 

Then she raised her head, and returned to) 
her home and the chamber of her mother. | 
And Cornelia was more lovely and beautiful | 
than ever. For she had communed with God. ' 





From the Southern Literary Messenger 
PONCE DE LEon: 
HIS QUEST AFTER THE FOUNTAIN OF youry, 


There is no incident in the early history »s 


jour country more affecting than that conta; 


: Ntained 
in the simple account given by Irving, of the 
search, by Ponce de Leon, for the Fountain 
of Youth, which resulted in the discovery .; 
Florida. It attaches a peculiar interest to 1), 
career of that adventurous man, who passed 
from the noise and tumult of a crowded cam, 
to the unbroken stillness of our primeya| foe 
ests. Had he been some wild and hare. 
brained youth, whose imagination had bee, 
heated by tales of chivalry and adventure. 
we might only laugh at his folly; but whe, 
we find that he was an experienced and hariy 
warrior, celebrated for his prowess at the sieve 
of Granada, and conversant with courts, sur. 


|| prise and admiration are blent together ; and 


we trace the spirit of the age in the conduct 
of this hardy warrior. The discovery of 
New World, that startling fact, awoke the 
minds of men from the long slumber of satis. 
fied ignorance—the strange and wild tales of 
the sun-burnt mariners, who wandered back, 
heated their fancies,—until at length no tale 


connected with the New World could be » @ 


monstrous and incredible as not to secure 


|| some degree of credence; and a craving for 


and adventure was excited in many of the 
most gallant spirits of the time. Ponce was 
not behind his age; neither was he in advance 


||of it; the conquest of the Moors had given 


peace to Spain, and the warrior was tasting 
the sweets of repose, when he heard of this 
marvelous fountain which could restore hin 
who drank of it toa second youth; his ai- 


|| venturous spirit was aroused; and buckling 


on his armor, he set forth and found not the 
coveted fountain he sought, but that quiet rest. 
ing place of all earth’s children—the grave, 


| And has not his quest in one sense been ac- 


complished? Has it not given an immortal 
ity toa name which otherwise might never 
have been known, beyond the Spanish ham- 
let where his bones reposed ? and is not his 
name, now and forever, identified with the 
“ Jand of flowers,” whither his fiery spirit led 
him—to die? 

Inthis age of scoffing and skepticism, when 
men, arrogantly proud of their own puny 
powers, mock the ideal, and seek to convert 
this glorious world, with its matchless pano- 
rama of sea and sky, mountain and plain, into 
a mere workshop and laboratory, and would 
degrade man, who was created in the inage 
of his God, into a mere automaton and atl 
mated engine, it is pleasant to turn to the wild 
errors of a man like this, who, even if hedid 
err, was led astray by vague but lofty cravings 
after the Unknown and the Infinite. 
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He deceived himself, as well as others ; and 
ae faith must indeed have been strong which 
said lead him over the wild waste of waters 
to the midst of enemies. The energy with 
sich he prosecuted the search, proves the 
satiring and indomitable spirit of the man. 

et us picture to ourselves the image of the 
yd enthusiast! Scarred with the trophies 
émany a hard-fought field—scorched with 
ie summer's sun—and worn with watching 
yd with dangers—surrounded by savage and 
wjitle foes, whose wild whoop broke upon the 
gilness of night, and woke him from dreams 
of his distant home ;—yet calm. fearless, and 
witpossessed ; animating and inspiring the 
surge of his drooping followers, and confi- 
jut each day, that his goal was nearly won: 
oi we cannot refrain from admiring his 
wurage, and envying him the delusion which 
nve him somuch happiness. How far supe- 
ror the spirit which animated him, to that 
which swayed his contemporaries! With 
Biltoa, Pizarro, Almagro and Cortes, two 
mssions were predominant—the love of pow- 
er,and the lust of gold. Hard, iron, pitiless 
nen, whom neither love nor pity, the wail of 
pothers, nor the mute agony of patriots, could 
wn from their designs; yet fawning and kind 
st times, to delude their victims—graceful 
sn subtle as tigers, and as ravenous in their 
hirst for blood. To the simple Indian, who 
rst hailed the white man as a being from 
one higher sphere—who cherished him in 
jis bark-covered hut, and fed him on the pro- 
juct of his hunting, how startling must have 
ven the discovery that he had cherished in 
jis bosom the serpent which was to sting 
avay his life. The annals of human crime, 
fark as they are, do not possess a blacker page 
an that on which is recorded the deeds of 
heearly discoverers. It seemed as though 
hesemen, on breaking loose from the re- 
saint of civilized society, shook off all feel- 
ngs of nature and humanity, and grew drunk 
wtherime. Kindness, charity, benevolence, 
wen interest, finally seemed to be merged in 
ie savage thirst for blood; but retribution 
ame; and these monsters, against whose 
teel-clad breasts the idle arrows of the In- 
tan rattled in vain, perished by each other’s 
tunds, in drunken revels, and midnight brawls. 
Sich were the men who first adventured to 
wr shores, wild desperadoes cut off from all 
ope at home, and reckless of man or God ! 
(he merit they did possess : that of dauntless 
‘urage! See Cortes and his little band in 
he capital of Mexico, hemmed in by thou- 

ads of enemies, yet triumphing at last over 
tese countless hordes, by the energy of his 
m will, which knew not fear—a memorable 
‘stance of the mastery of moral superiority 
"er mere physical force. Turn from these 
‘ood-stained men, who found, when they 





came, plenty and peace, and left behind them 
desolation and ruin; whose first and last 
question of the natives was “ Give us gold ;” 
and contemplate the career of Ponce De 
Leon, whose hands were not stained with 
blood, nor his soul with crime; who sought 
not power nor gold, but the “Fountain of 
Youth.” Wild dreamer that he wes. Even 
| had the fountain he sought been found, would 
|it not have been the height of folly to have 
‘dipped his lips within it? Had he found life 
'so great a boon, that he wished to prolong his 
‘term of existence ? or was it youth only that 
he coveted? Trembling, as he was on the 
verge of the grave, did he hope to renew the 
joys of his youth, when they who had shared 
| with him the cares and pleasures of the for- 
mer time were sleeping the sleep of death? 
Or did he vainly think to transfer to those he 
_loved and cherished the same boon of unfading 
youth? Might he not have known that it is 
| one of the kindest gifts of our Creator to dis- 
miss us from this world, when we have run 
| the brief career for which we were destined ? 
| And what curse could be more terrible, than 
| that which the fancy of the poet has feigned 
\of the wandering Jew, roving for ever overa 
| world to him but the tomb of buried hopes, 
j}and cut off from that solace to those whose 
burden is heavier than they can bear—the 
|hope ofdeath! And yet, the sentiment which 
‘animated that lone voyager was a high and a 
noble one; the dim aspiring of a spirit which 
‘soared beyond the narrow circle of the 
|known; of an imagination, which, if re- 





‘strained and cultivated, might have made a 


|* Poet for Eternity.” And is not the wish 
which prompted him, common to humanity? 
| Does not every man !ook back, mournfully, 
upon his vanished years, and long to recall 
‘them? Does he not think how much he 
could perform—how many errors he would 
avoid—and recur with lingering fondness to 
|the halcyon days of his youth? And thus do 
| we not all grasp at the same shadow which 
the visionary Spaniard followed? and is not 
\our illusion almost as greatas his! For is 
| youth, indeed the happiest period of existence? 
‘or, is it not distance that “ lends enchantment 
ito the view?” As, in viewing from afar some 
lovely prospect, we see the verdant mountain- 
side clad in the rich livery of spring, musical 
with the warbling of birds, and gushing of 
waters, and bathed in the rich glow of the 
setting sun; charming our eyes like an earthly 
elysiurn. We approach the spot; grim crags 
impend about us; the swollen torrent rushes 
down the mountain side, threatening to en- 
gulph us; from the green thicket above, glares 
the eye of the tiger, and foul and venimous 
things craw] in the grass at our feet. 

Thus it is with youth. We note its gallant 








‘bearing and joyous laugh—we recall to mem- 
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ory hours of rapture and of joy—sunny spots 
in the waste of life; but we remember not 
the hours and days of agony with which those 
joys were purchased and succeeded. Let us 
look back—gaze steadily into the magic mir- 
ror of the past, and look upon the picture it 
presents. We see the sanguine youth, just 
emerging into the world, casting off the care- 
less inditference of boyhood, and starting for- 
ward on his career with heart elate and full 
of confidence. He feels within his breast the 
power of intellect and energy of will; he 
burns to emulate the great of old, and to 
achieve a name for himself. Men, heregards 
as brothers; and women as angeis. But this 
freshness of feeling fades and withers in the 
hot atmosphere of the world. He sees un- 
folded suddenly to his view a vast theatre of 
fraud, corruption and selfishness ; the chosen 
friend of his boyhood deceives and deserts 
him ; the idol of his affections leaves him for 
a wealthier suitor; his eyes are opened from 
the ideal to the real; and, in the first bitter 
revulsion of feeling, he loathes all mankind. 
But time undeceives him; he finds that truth 
lies between these two extremes; but this 
lesson is not learned until manhood has 
brought experience; and it is only through 
this weary path that the youth can attain to 
“ knowledge of the world”—of all knowledge 
that passeth not understanding, the most use- 
ful in our pilgrimage here below. Youth, 
then, is the period of probation. On recur- 
ring to it we remember only the bright scenes 
which burst upon our view when life was 
young ; but we recall not the long and wast- 
ing agony of hope deferred—the alternate 
flushing of hope and fear—the wild dreams 
of future distinction—the hours of langor and 
depression, when the conviction of failure 
would press heavily upon us—or the sudden 
tolling of the passing bell, would preach its 
solemn lesson of the fleeting stay of man on 
earth. No; we repeat that the even and 
steady pulse of manhood, whose feelings are 
regulated by reason, never can feel those wild 
alternations of agony and rapture, which 
thrill through the rapid pulse of youth. And 
the “ sleepless boy,” who perished by his own 
rash hand, is but a type of many who have 
endured the same tortures, but passed un- 
scathed through the trial. Yet every day 
from the lips of manhood we hear the queru- 
Jous lament for departed youth. As well 
might the racer, who has reached the goal, 
repine that his sinews were not still stretched 
to their utmost tension, in the fierce excite- 
ment of the race! Why then should we 
scoff at the visionary Spaniard, for seeking 
that which all desire! for he must have been 
far in advance of his age had he not credited 
the tradition; and what could seem strange or 
marvelous after the wondrous fact of the dis- 
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covery of a New World! Of Ponce D 
Leon then may be said what would eqn.) 
be applied to many who have filled a tar ~. 
space in the estimation of the world: s,. 
“ His life was the chase of a flying shadow 
which rested not, until it slept in gloon 
forever, upon his grave.” q 


Columbia, 8. C., 1842. 


1 and 


E.D, 
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THE MOURNER, 


“It is very lonely, mother,” murmured , 


fair haired, lovely girl, as she rested upoy ths 
sofa one evening, “it is lonely now, and the 


Shall I never gee 


nights seem very long. 
father more ?” 

** Yes, my love, you will see him again jp 
a brighter world than this.” E 

* But this isa fair world, said the little gi¢) 
“T love to run and play in the sunshine ; an 
pick the water cresses from the brooks; apé 
when the weather is a little warmer, | sq)! 
go down and gather the blue-eyed violet, thy: 
father said was like me.” 

*“ Too like, I fear,” said the mother, as the 
crystal tear trembled on the drooping |ii.— 
* But my dear child, there is a fairer worl 
than this, where flowers never fade; where 


‘clouds never hide the light of that glorious 


sky; for the glory of Him whose name is Love, 
beams brightly and forever in those golden 
courts; the trees which grow on the banks of 
the river which waters that blessed place, 
never fade as they do in this world, and when 


friends meet there, they will be parted no 


more, but sing hymns of praise to God and 
the Lamb forever!” 

“And shall I go to that happy place when 
I die? and will you go home with me!” sa 
the little child. 

“ Yes,” said the mother, * we shall bot) go 
in God’s own time; when he calls us from this 
life, we shall dwell in his presence.” 

It was but a little while, and the mother 
bent. over the grave of this pale flower of in- 
tellect, withered by the untimely frost of 
death. But was she alone, when, in twiight 
shade, she sat upon the grassy mound, wiiere 
the deep and yearning hopes of that ‘ond 
heart were gathered in oblivious silence'— 
Oh, no. The soft and silvery tones of burie! 
love whispered in the breeze that lifted the 
drooping flowers o’ercharged with dewy teats 
of night. The diamond stars, that one by 
one came forth upon their shining watch, 
seemed beaming with the light of that deat!- 
less flame, which burned undimmed upon the 
inmost shrine of her heart ; and she enjoyed, 
in the holy hours of solitude, that communion 
of pure spirits, which our exalted faith cat 
bestow. 








